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THE  OPEN  DOOR 


Closc-up  of  a Thyratron  control  panel  for  high-speed 
welding  applications 


G-E  Thyratron  control  equipment  (in  case)  operates 
this  line  welder  through  a reactor 


THE  new  electron  tube,  the  Thyratron,  is 
the  most  versatile  servant  developed  in 
recent  years.  Already  it  has  a host  of  applica- 
tions. It  will  open  windows,  count  anything 
that  will  interrupt  a beam  of  light,  operate 
welding  machines,  sort  beans  or  buttons,  oper- 
ate drinking  fountains  as  you  bend  over  them, 
light  buildings,  windows,  and  theaters,  and 
measure  the  intense  heat  of  furnace  interiors. 
And  it  has  a thousand  other  applications. 

Thyratron  control  has  made  possible  high- 
speed welding  machines,  for  no  contactor- 
actuated  resistance  welder  can  approach  the 
speed  of  several  hundred  interruptions  per 
minute  that  are  required.  High-current  Thyra- 
trons  interrupt  the  current  in  the  welding  trans- 


formers and  swing  the  impedance  from  high 
to  low,  the  welding  rate  depending  on  the 
speed  of  these  changes.  Thyratron  control  can 
be  used  for  as  many  as  one  thousand  interrup- 
tions per  minute. 

The  name  Thyratron  comes  from  a Greek  word 
which  means  "door”.  Not  only  does  this 
tube  act  as  a door,  or  valve,  for  electricity, 
but  some  scientists  say  that  its  possibilities  are 
so  great  that  its  use  will  revolutionize  the 
electrical  industry.  If  these  predictions  are 
correct,  the  Thyratron  is  an  open  door  of 
opportunity  for  young  men  now  in  college 
and  for  graduates  already  in  the  employ  of 
the  General  Electric  Company. 
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Further  material  advance  in  the  fortunes  of  Oberlin 
are  in  evidence  as  Oberlin  College  opens  this  fall.  J he 
Theological  Quadrangle  and  Crane  Swimming  Pool  are 
complete  and  in  service. 

NEW  The  Theological  group  stands  on  the 

BUILDINGS  sitc  of  old  Council  Hall,  nicely  filling  the 
IN  USE  space  between  Carnegie  Library  and  First 

Church,  without  crowding  either.  B os- 
worth  Hall,  which  faces  Lorain  Street,  is  built  of  In- 
diana limestone  in  North  Italian  Romanesque.  It  has 
many  carvings  carefully  and  skillfully  chiseled  adorning 
the  entrances  and  capitals.  The  rear  of  the  quadrangle 
in  itself  makes  a fine  appearance,  as  do  the  cloisters  con- 
necting the  front  and  rear  groups  on  each  side. 

For  the  interior  arrangements  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  but  praise.  The  classrooms  are  adequate  and 
very  well  lighted  from  the  north.  Each  faculty  member 
has  a private  office.  Fairchild  Chapel  carries  the  desired 
effect  of  a small,  worshipful  room,  and  the  dormitory' 
rooms  are  superior  to  any  other  such  in  Oberlin.  The 
same  thing  holds  true  of  the  social  parlors,  refectoiy,  and 
kitchen.  The  School  of  Theology  is  without  question 
most  adequately  and  splendidly  outfitted  for  service  to 
its  students. 

The  Crane  Swimming  Pool  stands  beside  Allen  Hos- 
pital on  West  Lorain  Street,  and  is  the  Second  College 
building  in  the  block  west  of  Woodland  Avenue.  Ac- 
cording to  College  plans  other  buildings  will  go  into  this 
block;  the  new  women’s  gymnasium,  when  some  good 
friend  provides  it,  is  expected  to  be  placed  adjacent  to 
the  swimming  pool.  The  houses  in  front  of  the  pool, 
which  stands  200  feet  back  from  the  street,  have  been 
removed  and  the  ground  levelled. 

Each  generation  of  students  at  Oberlin  have  more 
facilities  than  their  predecessors,  but  even  yet  there  are 
many  buildings  and  much  equipment  desired  to  make 
the  institution  as  effective  as  trustees  and  faculty  wish. 

Last  spring  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Burnell  submitted  an 
article  concerning  the  Class  of  1875  which  we  set  aside 
for  use  in  this  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine.  We  of 
course  did  not  know  that  two  other  items 
LOSSES  vitally  affecting  this  Class  would  also  ap- 
FROM  A pear  this  month. 

NOTABLE  The  Class  of  1875  has  made  notable 

CLASS  contribution  to  Oberlin  through  its  mem- 

bers on  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Two  of  these  men  whose  lives  have  been  knit  irre- 
vocably with  that  of  Oberlin  were  John  Fisher  Peck  and 
Merritt  Starr.  Both  were  men  of  high  character  and 
strong  sympathies.  Mr.  Peck  as  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Starr  as  trustee,  gave  unstintingly  of  their 
best.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  deserved  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  memory  of  these  men. 


Should  college  teachers  be  expected  to  be  engaged 
in  “research”?  The  idea  that  these  two  functions  should 
be  divided  has  recently  received  support  from  two  quar- 
ters. Those  engaged  in  promoting  re- 
RESEARCH  search  have  sought  to  “relieve”  the  man 
AND  of  research  from  the  burden  of  teaching, 

TEACHING  by'  establishing  non-academic  institutes  de- 
voted exclusively  to  research,  and  by  en- 
couraging the  foundation  of  research  professorships  at 
universities.  At  the  same  time  those  interested  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  college  teaching  have  urged  that 
the  professor  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  research,  or 
that  professors  be  selected  for  their  skill  as  teachers  re- 
gardless of  their  attainment  in  research.  There  are  really 
two  questions : Does  teaching  interfere  with  research  ? 
Does  research  interfere  with  teaching? 

The  second  of  these  questions  has  been  obscured  by 
the  somewhat  disparaging  meaning  that  the  term  “re- 
search” has  acquired  in  the  minds  of  college  students  and 
alumni.  It  has  become  associated  with  fact-finding  and 
pedantry,  or  with  the  laborious  routine  and  notorious 
triviality  of  the  Ph.D.  thesis.  Suppose  that  the  expres- 
sion “creative  scholarship”  be  substituted  for  the  term 
“research,”  so  that  the  question  reads,  “Does  creative 
scholarship  interfere  with  teaching?”  There  are  very' 
few  who  would  now  wish  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Fruitful  research  implies  a grasp  of  essentials,  a sense  of 
proportion,  and  a fertile,  imaginative  mind.  In  other 
words,  the  qualities  which  will  be  possessed  by  the  ideal 
scholar  are  largely  the  same  as  those  possessed  by  the 
ideal  teacher.  . . . 

For  what  are  the  qualities  of  the  great  teacher?  In 
the  first  place,  he  will  know  his  subject,  and  he  will 
know  it  profoundly,  so  that  his  students  may  be  carried 
bey'ond  the  shallow  dogmatism  of  popular  opinion  and 
current  literature.  In  the  second  place,  he  will  think 
rigorously',  with  single-minded  devotion  to  the  truth.  In 
the  third  place,  he  will  have  thought  himself  so  far  into 
his  subject  as  to  touch  the  frontier  where  knowledge  is 
in  the  making.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  will  be  a think- 
ing man,  possessing  ideas  of  his  own,  and  capable  of  lead- 
ing a discussion  of  the  open  issues  that  are  to  be  found 
in  every  field  of  inquiry'.  And  finally,  he  will  be  artic- 
ulate and  communicative,  moved  by  an  impulse  to  give 
what  he  knows,  and  so  to  add  what  he  can  to  the  sum 
of  human  wisdom.  Hence  he  will  write,  finding  in  the 
printed  as  well  as  in  the  spoken  word  a natural  and 
effective  means  of  self-expression. 

But  these  are  precisely  the  qualities  which  are  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  productive  scholarship.  Meth- 
ods of  investigation  will  vary  with  the  subject-matter. 
One  cannot  investigate  poetry  in  the  laboratory',  or  na- 
ture in  the  library.  But  there  are  common  attributes 
which  distinguish  the  great  scholar  in  any  field,  and  they 
are  inseparable  from  those  which  distinguish  the  great 
teacher. — Harvard  Alumni  Bull  din. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

The  Need  of  the  Classics 


SOME  time  ago,  I read,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  The 
New  York  Herald — a journal  that  I do  not  read 
often — an  article  headed  “ Yale  Abolishes  Need  of  Class- 
ics.” Of  course,  the  University  is  not  responsible  for 
the  silly  form  of  the  caption;  that  is  the  journalistic 
touch.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out 
that  Yale  can  not  abolish  the  “need”  of  the  Classics. 
Not  even  Harvard  could  do  that.  The  Latin  “require- 
ment” she  has,  it  appears,  abolished,  and  the  article  in- 
forms me  that  this  is  “a  victory  for  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body.”  Now  I hold  no  brief  at  this  moment  for 
a classical  requirement,  nor  any  other,  though  I confess 
that  I should  like,  as  the  Scotch  say,  to  “have  the 
breath”  of  my  master,  Professor  Cook,  on  the  “replace- 
ment” of  Latin  at  Yale  by  the  modern  languages.  What 
really  interests  me  in  the  announcement  is  that  it  affords 
another  illustration  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  famous  remark, 
“Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  little  literature  there  is  in  the 
world.” 

For  no  one,  I suppose,  will  deny  that  the  Latin 
language  is  the  vehicle  of  a great  literature.  No  one 
can  read  Virgil  for  five  minutes,  or  Tacitus,  or  Catul- 
lus, or  Horace,  or  Lucretius  without  coming  upon  some- 
thing— a phrase,  an  epithet,  an  image,  a cadence,  an 
observation — that  has  the  authentic  ring  of  literature. 
No  one  with  any  literary  sense  whatever  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  much  that  strikes  him  as  admirable  in  modern 
literature  is  shallow  and  second-rate  when  set  beside  the 
divine  tenderness  of  Virgil,  the  trenchant  gravity  of 
Tacitus,  the  passion  and  romance  of  Catullus,  the  grace, 
the  sobriety,  the  urbane  wisdom  of  Horace,  the  lofty 
speculations  of  Lucretius,  extending  “beyond  the  flam- 
ing ramparts  of  the  world.”  These  are  not  conven- 
tional judgments  derived  from  histories  of  literature. 
They  represent  the  actual  experience  of  thousands  of 
readers,  young  and  old.  I know,  of  course,  that  the 
minds  of  many  persons  are  wholly  closed  to  such  ex- 
periences, just  as  the  minds  of  many  persons  are  wholly 
unresponsive  to  the  austere  joys  of  mathematics.  But 
literature  is  very  close  to  average  human  nature.  It  is 
human  nature  in  another  medium.  And  I can  not  be- 
lieve that  when  one  of  Virgil's  eclogues  or  Catullus’  lyr- 
ics or  Horace’s  odes  or  a great  passage  from  Tacitus  or 
Lucretius  is  properly  presented,  there  are  many  young 
spirits  which  are  not,  for  a moment  at  least,  stirred  and 
shaken.  One’s  attitude  on  the  whole  question  depends 
finally  upon  the  value  one  places  on  literature.  If  one 
thinks  of  it  as  highly  as  it  merits,  then  one  can  only 
view  with  dismay  anything  that  discourages  the  access 
of  the  young  mind  to  these  all  but  sublime  masters  of 
the  written  word.  I repeat  that  I am  not  for  requiring 
everyone  to  read  Latin.  I repeat  also  that  1 am  not 
uttering  cut-and-dried  praises  of  the  Classics.  What  I 
say  is  matter  of  experience  to  me  and  to  many  others. 
I think  highly  of  literature.  I believe  it  to  be  one  of 
the  great  consolers,  the  great  fortifiers,  the  great  enlight- 


eners of  the  human  spirit.  I am  therefore  not  much 
impressed  when  I read  in  The  Yale  News,  as  quoted  by 
the  Herald,  that  “the  rigors  of  the  competitive  and  prac- 
tical age  will  exact  their  toll  upon  Latin.” 

I have  lately  been  living  a good  deal  with  Charles 
Fox  and  in  his  world  and  I am  “ amazed,”  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  amount  of  literature,  and  especially 
of  classical  literature,  that  I find  there.  I shall  be  told, 
of  course,  that  the  dwellers  in  that  world  had  little  else 
to  occupy  their  minds,  but  that  is  a mistake.  It  was  an 
age  of  immense  intellectual,  social,  and,  of  course,  polit- 
ical activity.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  so 
crowded  with  events  of  far-reaching  significance  as  the 
thirty-eight  years  that  covered  Fox’s  political  life;  and 
of  those  events  Fox  was  himself  a very  great  part.  As 
a debater  and  a leader  of  men,  as  a judge  of  a political 
situation,  as  a courageous,  far-seeing,  liberal-minded  actor 
on  a great  stage,  he  was  without  a peer  in  an  epoch  that 
could  boast  the  two  Pitts,  Burke  and  Camden,  Shel- 
burne and  Sheridan.  And  he  was  steeped  in  literature — 
his  own,  the  Classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  at  least 
two  modern  literatures  besides.  Literature  was  not  to 
him,  in  his  later  years,  merely  a substitute  for  the  gamb- 
ling and  reckless  dissipation  of  his  earlier.  It  was  the 
very  stuff  of  his  mind.  He  nourished  his  spirit  upon  it. 
He  lived  in  it  and  by  it.  And  he  was  not  alone.  When- 
ever Burke  is  “taking  off”  on  one  of  his  sublime  orator- 
ical flights,  he  quotes  the  Bible  or  Milton  or  Virgil. 
Shelburne  read  Thucydides  aloud  to  his  wife,  of  an  eve- 
ning. The  younger  Pitt  trained  himself  for  his  Parlia- 
mentary career  by  translation  from  Latin  and  Greek  and 
was  never  greater  than  when  quoting  from  one  of  his 
favourite  classical  authors.  Even  his  enemies  admit  that 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  a profound  classical  stu- 
dent, and  Romney  painted  the  radical  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond reading  Greek.  The  only  two  first-rate  figures  in 
the  political  life  of  the  18th  century  who  were  “without 
literature,”  as  they  said  then,  were  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  the  elder  Pitt.  Once  more  let  me  remind  my  read- 
ers that  most  of  these  were  men  of  absolutely  first-rate 
calibre.  They  were  not  scholars.  Much  less  were  they 
dilettanti.  They  were  men  of  great  affairs.  They  lived 
greatly  and  perilously,  and  their  country  lived  upon  their 
breath.  And  they  were,  as  I have  said,  steeped  in  lit- 
erature, and  in  classical  literature. 

If  Fox  was  not  in  all  ways  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
he  was  certainly  the  most  winning,  the  most  persuasive. 
And  this  must  be  set  down,  if  in  part  to  his  attaching 
personal  qualities,  in  part  also,  and  in  large  part,  to  his 
absorption  in  literature.  I mean  that  the  qualities  that 
made  him  love  literature  are  the  qualities  that  made 
men  love  him — his  humanity,  his  tolerance,  his  geniality. 
And,  as  few  men  have  been  better  loved,  so  few  men 
have  loved  literature  more.  “ Poetry  was  to  him,”  says 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  “ what  it  has  been  to  no  one  who  has 
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ever  played  a part  at  all  comparable  to  his  in  the  sterner 
and  coarser  business  of  the  world.”  He  read  through 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  more  than  once  a year  and  he 
placed  Virgil  next  to  Homer.  The  last  poetry  that  he 
beard,  before  his  ears  were  closed  forever  to  the  voices 
of  those  he  loved  best,  the  voice  of  his  wife  and  the 
voice  of  his  nephew,  was  the  touching  farewell  of  Evan- 
der  to  the  young  Pallas,  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Aeneid, 
when  the  old  man  sends  his  only  son  forth  to  battle — 
words  that  are  the  final  and  adequate  expression  of  a 
father’s  love  and  grief.  Fox,  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  would 
not  admit  that  even  in  his  own  party  there  was  more 
than  one  right-thinking  politician  who  did  not  love 
poetry.  “As  for  me,”  he  said,  “ I love  all  the  poets.” 
Euripides  was  his  idol,  and  he  never  tired  of  quoting 
the  passage  in  which  Alcestis,  going  forth  to  her  volun- 
tary death  to  save  her  husband’s  life,  takes  leave  of  her 
marriage  bed.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  such 
passages  as  this  and  the  parting  of  Evander  and  Pallas 
were  dearer  to  him  than  any  others. 

This  delight  of  Fox  in  classical  literature  is,  from 


my  point  of  view,  an  argument  for  classical  study  that 
it  is  impossible  to  answer.  Does  anyone  suppose  that 
statesmen  of  the  present  day,  and  men  of  affairs  gener- 
ally, are  so  much  more  occupied — even  supposing  that 
they  are  innocently  occupied — or  occupied  in  concerns 
of  so  much  more  vital  importance  than  Fox  and  his  cir- 
cle that  they  have  no  time  for  literature?  And  if  this 
is  not  true  of  those  who  carry  the  burdens  of  great  office, 
how  much  less  is  it  true  of  the  rank  and  file  of  men 
who  must  get  their  daily  bread,  but  who  do  not  and  can 
not  live  by  bread  alone!  What  are  we  to  think,  then, 
of  any  implication  on  the  part  of  constituted  educational 
authority  that  there  is  no  longer  “need”  of  the  Classics? 
“For  such  a being  as  man,  on  such  a stage  as  this  world” 
there  can  never  come  a time  when  he  has  no  "need”  of 
the  highest,  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  hopes  and 
fears,  “ the  desires  and  adorations,”  that  unite  him  with 
his  kind  in  every  age. 


John  Fisher  Peck 

BY  PHILIP  D.  SHERMAN 


M 'HE  Editor  has  asked  me  to  write  of  John  Fisher 
-L  Peck,  during  twenty-four  years  my  most  intimate 
friend  in  the  Oberlin  family.  An  informal  reminiscence, 
surely,  for,  instinctively  punctilious  in  the  amenities,  he 
disliked  all  that  is  implied  by  the  term  “ academic,”  and, 
a teacher  of  Greek,  he  exemplified  the  fastidious  scholar 
and  gentleman.  No  taint  of  pedantry  here,  nor  of  the 
Zaucherie  too  often  the  seeming  hall  mark  of  our  pro- 
fession. So  in  place  of  the  usual  thing,  conventional, 
utterl y inappropriate,  I am  going  back  over  the  years  in 
recollection  of  days  which  were  at  the  moment  Elysian, 
and  Noctes  Ambrosianae  in  my  study  when  wisdom  and 
friendly  talk  successive  stole  the  hours  away. 

Mine  is  not  the  wand  of  Prospero,  but  how  these 
children  of  blessed  Memory  come  flocking!  Long  tramps 
through  sunny  autumn  afternoons  hunting  mushrooms 
( Campestris  A g eric  us  only,  for  our  mycology  was  lim- 
ited and  we  held  the  vagrant  toad  stool  in  respect)  — 
talks  on  winter  evenings  by  tile  grate  fire — the  opera 
in  New  York  during  Christmas  holidays— discussion  of 
classroom  problems  with  keen  give  and  take — amusingly 
irate  outbursts  over  some  irritating  revelation  of  schol- 
astic wrong-headedness  (“Heavens!  Isn’t  the  living  boy 
more  important  than  a rule?") — cosy  dinners  at  the 

Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  preceding  concert  or  theatre 

sympathetic,  “ man-making”  chapel  talks  before  his  be- 
loved boys  and  girls  (vastly  different  from  the  custom- 
ary platform  jobation,  sweeping  complacently  from  Adam 

to  Zosimus,  prematurely  withdrawn  from  the  oven) 

stories  of  patient  effort  with  some  wayward  youngster, 
followed  by  unbounded  rejoicing  later  when  word  came 
back  of  success  in  business  or  professional  life — tales  of 
discipline  administered  firmly  but  always  wisely,  recount- 


ed with  twinkle  in  gray  eye  and  twitching  of  mobile 
lip — restlessness  under  “officialdom”  in  all  its  smug  stu- 
pidity— love  of  children  with  perfect  understanding  of 
their  sensitive  souls — quiet,  heart-breaking  speech  now 
and  then  of  the  little  son  who  died  long  ago — downright 
belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  in  human  nature 
chivalric  attitude  in  all  relations  with  students — un- 
swerving loyalty  to  friends  as  to  principles.  A random 
mosaic,  this,  but  the  man  I knew. 

No  need  to  speak  here  of  a life  devoted  to  the  Ober- 
lin Academy  (“  If  the  trend  of  secondary  education 
makes  the  closing  of  the  Academy  inevitable  I must  ac- 
cept the  situation  ”) — nor  of  the  happy  years  as  mana- 
ger of  the  Glee  Club.  Only  "old  boys”  can  tell  you 
what  it  meant  to  share  the  holiday  trips  with  John 
Fisher;  the  games  of  cards — the  Christmas  tree — the 
simple,  homely  talks  on  good  breeding,  decency,  manli- 
ness. No  need  to  speak  here  of  faithful  service  to  the 
church  he  loved — nor  the  many-sided  usefulness  in  the 
community  which  Fate,  with  ironic  and  tragic  twist, 
ordained  should  be  his  abiding  place.  These  things  are 
matters  of  Oberlin  history. 

When  my  Alma  Mater  celebrated  her  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  it  was  my  privilege  to  go 
home  as  delegate  from  Oberlin  College,  and  John  Fisher 
Peck  went  as  my  guest.  We  spent  a day  in  New 
York,  lunching  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  overlooking  the 
Aquarium,  and  walked  back  to  our  hotel  near  Forty- 
second  street.  During  our  stroll  eight  men  stopped  us 
to  greet  my  companion  with  spontaneous,  sincere  joy. 

I hey  were  just  a few  of  lyis  boys.  One  he  had  not  seen 
for  fourteen  years — two  for  a decade — one  had  corre- 
sponded regularly  with  him  for  eight  years — another  for 
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three.  Without  hesitation  he  spoke  six  given  names  and 
two  affectionate  nick-names,  and  recalled  incidents  of 
school  days  which  only  the  most  genuine  personal  inter- 
est could  have  embalmed  in  the  amber  of  memory.  He 
was  showered  with  invitations  to  visit  homes — for  the 
theater — to  put  up  at  various  clubs.  As  we  were  dress- 
ing for  dinner  he  remarked : “ One  of  these  fellows  I 
had  to  dismiss  from  the  Academy  and  another  1 flunked 
out,’  but  they  are  among  my  warmest  friends.”  And  he 
added : “ Do  you  know,  I could  leave  Oberlin  for  the 
Pacific  coast  by  way  of  Chicago,  go  up  to  Portland, 
come  down  to  Los  Angeles,  back  through  New  Orleans, 
up  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  this  city  and  go  home  along 
the  Lake  Shore,  and  not  spend  a night  in  a hotel  unless 
I wanted  to.”  And  after  retirement  from  active  teaching 
he  achieved  this  very  Odyssey. 

With  Arnold  of  Rugby,  William  Cory,  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson,  our  own  Endicott  Peabody  and 
John  Diman  the  name  of  John  Fisher  Peck  has  been 
written  into  the  scroll  of  great  Masters.  In  each  boy, 
however  graceless,  he  saw  the  potential  man.  With 
Seneca  he  believed  that  “to  educate”  meant  “to  lead  out 
of”  the  boy  the  best,  in  all  ivays,  that  was  in  him.  His 
method  was  his  own,  and  his  technique  simple  and  direct. 
He  met  the  lad  squarely  on  his  own  ground — a native 
sense  of  rightness,  combined  with  Quixotic  humor, 
speedily  disarmed  a fractious,  defiant  “Cad,”  and  plunged 
the  pair  into  confidential  chat  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der. Later  there  emerged  a boy,  chastened,  but  not  hu- 
miliated, determined  to  retrieve  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
his  new  friend.  And  this  friendliness,  key  to  his  success 
in  teaching,  John  Fisher  carried  into  all  other  relations. 
Again  and  again  at  Commencements  in  Finney  chapel 
have  I known  him  to  single  out  some  aged  or  infirm  vis- 
itor (unequipped  with  ticket,  waiting  in  the  hot  sun  for 
general  admission)  slip  him  or  her  in  at  the  rear  door 
and  usher  the  bewildered  guest  to  a place  among  the 
Seraphim  Illuminati  saying:  “This  is  your  seat.  I hope 

that  you  will  enjoy  the  exercises.”  I remember  the 


Sunday  morning  when,  immaculately  dressed,  as  usual 
(black  “cut-away,”  gray  trousers,  patent  leathers,  white 
rose  bud  in  button  hole)  he  lifted  his  silk  hat  to  a hum- 
ble colored  laundress,  as  I once  saw  Theodore  Roosevelt 
do  on  Pennsylvania  avenue.  When  the  war  broke  out 
he  was  in  England,  and  delayed  his  home  coming  for  a 
fortnight  in  order  to  help  distracted  American  women 
arrange  sailings,  find  lost  baggage,  purchase  tickets,  and 
the  like.  And  I read — he  never  knew  it — some  of  the 
letters  written  by  those  whom  he  aided  in  their  sore 
hour,  giving  thanks  to  Oberlin  for  such  as  he.  And 
then  there  was  the  money,  from  his  shockingly  meagre 
salary  (God  save  the  mark!)  given  to  needy  chaps  for 
a suit  of  clothes,  a warm  overcoat,  an  over-due  board 
bill — some  of  which  was  repaid  with  interest,  and  some 
of  which  never  returned  across  the  waves  of  time. 

When  the  word  went  out  that  John  Fisher  was  re- 
turning from  California,  his  boys  spoke.  From  New 

York  and  Seattle,  Philadelphia  and  Omaha,  Minneapolis 
and  Houston  came  telegram  and  letter.  From  Little 

Compton,  R.  I.,  Burns  Smythe  wrote:  “He  was  a 

father  to  me.”  Earl  Adams  wired  from  New  Haven; 
Alex  Dick  from  Hollywood;  and  “Buck”  Ferris  drove 
all  night  from  Chicago  to  be  here.  Harlan  Metcalf 
conducted  the  simple,  dignified  service,  Herbert  Har- 
roun,  Charlie  Adams,  Will  Horner,  Jack  Wirkler  and 
the  others  sang  his  favorite,  “ Grace  be  unto  you,”  and 
so  we  who  loved  him  brought  him  home. 

“They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead, 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear,  and  bitter  tears 
to  shed. 

I wept  as  I remembered  how  often  you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the 
sky. 

“And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 
A handful  of  grey  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest, 

Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales,  awake; 
For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he  cannot  take.” 


Oberlin  Social  Life  in  the  Seventies 

BY  ARTHUR  T.  BURNELL,  ’75 


IN  the  early  seventies  at  Oberlin  study-hours  beginning 
at  seven  or  seven-thirty  were  uninterrupted  at  the  La- 
dies’ Hall  by  evening  calls  between  the  hundred  room- 
ers, nor  did  those  ladies  often  entertain  in  the  parlor  their 
table-mates,  who  roomed  elsewhere.  This  very  unyield- 
ing rule  had  but  two  recognized  exceptions:  sister  might 
meet  brother,  or,  if  one  of  the  couple  admitted  to  Madam 
Johnston  that  they  were  engaged,  they  were  excepted. 
It  is  possible  there  were  some  exaggerations  to  get  this 
privilege,  and  by  some  the  “admission”  was  considered 
excessive  cost,  for  I recall  a certain,  professor  s answer 
to  the  inquiry — “Is  lying  ever  justifiable?  You  might 
be  warranted  in  denying  an  engagement.” 

Now  as  to  social  opportunities:  seldom  did  the  ladies 


have  company  to  a Sunday  service ; the  village  had  no 
theatre;  dances  were  unknown,  and  evening  affairs  sug- 
gestive of  coupling  off  were  rare.  The  freshmen  gave  the 
first-year  ladies  a party  at  the  home  of  a professor 
and  the  next  year  the  ladies  gave  the  brothers  one ; so 
for  the  following  years.  We  arrived  singly,  an  hour  be- 
fore dark,  and  paired  off  toward  the  close  of  the  party — 
country-style  sixty  years  ago.  Charades  and  other  mys- 
tic guessing  games  served  to  entertain,  with  songs  and 
impromptu  speaking.  Class  day  at  commencement  was 
a high  spot.  Oberlin  saw  Romeo  carrying  Juliet’s  um- 
brella or  books  and  there  was  sometimes  a serenade;  we 
had  a half  dozen  fine  singers,  but  these  were  more  inter- 
ested in  other  singing  and — studying.  If  the  lady  board- 
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ed  in  the  village,  the  landlady  was  first  approved,  for 
she  signed  the  weekly  report  of  her  girls’  observance  of 
study  hours,  church  attendance,  and  so  on,  while  the  La- 
dies’ Hall  set  reported  in  like  detail,  above  the  single 
signature.  At  the  bi-weekly  “General  Ex”  these  reports 
were  commented  upon  and  were  followed  by  extended 
advice  to  the  young  ladies  on  etiquette  and  general  con- 
duct. 

The  gentlemen  seemed  not  to  need  such  training  as 
it  was  sufficient  for  us  to  present  an  oral  report  of  fail- 
ures at  the  Monday  roll-call  before  the  entire  class  sev- 
eral boys  getting  inquiry  or  reprimand  brief  but  plain. 
Once  the  professor  said  a printed  rule  requiring  an 
ingenuous  excuse”  was  twisted  into  ingenious.  1'  01 
example,  the  rule  requiring  us  to  be  in  our  rooms  at  io 
P.  M.  seemed  to  allow  our  going  out  afterwaids  and 
staying  out  ad  lib.  After  a week-end  visit  in  Cleveland 
or  Mansfield  with  classmates,  my  next  report  passed  with 
a simple  admission  of  the  fact;  but  no  such  informality 
would  have  been  allowed  a lady,  nor  could  she  have  taken 
me  to  her  home. 

Where  could  the  young  people  have  a social  hour  out 
of  doors?  Oberlin  had  no  park,  nor  was  her  beautiful 
cemetery  quite  the  place ; there  was  no  golf,  tennis,  or 
football,  and  the  girls  were  seldom  seen  on  the  campus 
during  baseball  games.  I recall  therefore  only  the  prev- 
alent croquet  where  mixed  company  was  found.  The 
boys  in  each  other’s  rooms  played  chess,  checkers  or  jack- 
straws, but  I do  not  recall  any  card  playing  (except 
authors),  nor  any  smoking  or  drinking.  At  one  time 
there  was  a village  resort  with  billiards  and  something 
more  suspicious,  causing  a raid  of  the  authorities;  after 
the  class  of  ’75’s  funeral  of  Thucydides  we  were  well 
nigh  raided.  The  fire  department  found  us. 

At  our  four-o’clock  daily  chapel,  attendance  compulsory, 
we  were  occasionally  cheered  by  a notice  like  this:  “One 
week  from  tonight,  Bret  Harte  will  lecture;  tickets  fifty 
cents.  It  is  ‘an  open  night.’  ” At  once  invitations  went 
flying;  we  had  no  telephone  in  those  days.  Once  three 
boys  regretted  writing,  for  after  four  letters  simultane- 
ously written  to  the  same  “best  girl”  on  a “test  of 
strength” — the  fourth  lad  won  by  delivering  his  in  per- 
son! Vacation  allowed  some  special  privileges,  and  one 
was  an  evening  Shakespeare  Club. 

Many  students  were  self-supporting;  three  of  the 
’75’s  paid  for  the  entire  course,  which  amounted  to  a 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Some  sawed  and 
split  wood  at  $1.50  a cord  and  at  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  cents  an  hour  tended  garden  or  worked  at  the  trades, 
and  some  taught  classes  in  the  Academy  at  thirty-five 
cents  an  hour.  One  during  the  whole  time  earned  his 
board  as  steward : bought  the  supplies,  kept  the  books, 
and  paid  the  landlady  sixty  cents  a week  for  her  service 
and  equipment,  the  club-members  dividing  the  entire  cost, 
averaging  from  $2.25  to  $2.50,  while  $2.80  a week  was 
the  cost  at  the  Ladies’  Hall.  I boarded  ’round  and 
taught  a 22-day  month  for  an  even  $100  for  three 
months — all  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  I was 
then  eighteen.  Nine  months  as  janitor  of  the  literary 
societies  brought  $50. 


Ours  was  the  period  when  “Oberlin  had  her  Satur- 
day on  Monday,”  her  “long”  summer  vacation  in  win- 
ter, that  the  students  might  teach  district  school,  and 
(founded  in  1833  as  the  first  co-educational  school) 
Oberlin  was  considered  the  mecca  where  a girl  could 
go  to  college  with  her  brother  and  marry  his  chum.  I 
recall  in  print  a defense  of  ours  as  a match-making  school 
wherein  President  Fairchild  put  the  question  plainly: 
“Where  better  than  with  our  free  intermingling  could 
young  people  choose  life  companions?”  I have  indicated 
how  it  worked  and  add:  1+  of  the  35  boys  of  ’75  found 
wives  in  Oberlin;  some  went  back  to  the  “girl  left 
behind”;  two  did  not  marry  for  17  and  33  years,  re- 
spectively; all  35  surrendered  finally.  One  pair  mated 
within  the  class;  five  of  ’75  wed  ’76.  Of  the  nine  boys 
still  alive,  four  have  considerably  passed  and  two  are 
approaching  their  Golden  Wedding;  two  have  lived 
with  their  present  wives  12  and  28  years  respectively, 
while  the  remaining  one  of  these  nine  has  been  a widower 
some  five  years,  being  probably  the  second  of  the  35  to 
die  a widower.  Eight  of  the  nine  living  married  Ober- 
lin wives.  All  the  nine,  past  or  approaching  eighty  years, 
live  without  outside  financial  aid.  Of  the  three  or- 
dained, two  gave  most  of  their  lives  to  social  service; 
one  served  on  Oberlin’s  faculty  35  years;  the  rest  as 
civil  engineer,  banker,  inventor,  journalist,  and  lawyer, 
won  more  than  ordinary  competence  and  honor  among 
men  of  affairs.  These  nine  raised  33  children  and  have 
40  grandchildren.  The  class  gave  a president  to  Knox 
College  and  one  to  Wilberforce,  and  furnished  Oberlin 
six  trustees  who  served  her  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
a century. 

Some  general  reflections:  we  recall  Fairchild  for  his 
faith,  simplicity,  fellowship;  Churchill  for  versatility, 
ease  of  approach,  practical  friendliness;  Ellis  as  historic, 
even  Mosaic;  Mrs.  Johnston  (my  teacher  in  Civil  Gov- 
ernment and  German)  as  progressive,  stately.  Books: 
I read  history — Macaulay,  Motley,  Bancroft,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe’s  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  Elizabeth  Stu- 
art Phelps’  “Gates  Ajar,”  Anna  Brackett’s  “Sex  in 
(and)  Education,”  Todd’s  Student  Manual,  and  Hor- 
ace Mann.  I particularly  recall,  Whittier’s  “Snow 
Bound,”  Holland’s  “Bitter  Sweet,”  and  Bryant’s  “Than- 
atopsis.”  Taine  and  Jevon  made  us  dig;  we  loved  the 
moral  and  the  mental  philosophy.  We  knew  of  the 
great  college  presidents,  two  Edwards,  two  Dwights. 
We  revered  and  loved  Finney  and  Fairchild  as  James 
B.  Angell  and  Mark  Hopkins  were  esteemed  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  Williams.  There  came  to  us  on  platform  or 
pulpit:  in  1871  at  the  organization  'of  the  Congrega- 
tional Council,  Drs.  Leonard  Bacon  and  William  Bud- 
dington  and  others;  later,  as  guest  of  the  college,  New- 
man Hall  from  London  and,  similarly,  Senator  Carl 
Schurz.  Among  the  lecturers  were  Wendell  Phillips, 
(by  request  closing  with  fifteen  minutes  on  our  national 
affairs),  Beecher,  Talmadge,  Frances  Willard,  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  our  own  Allen,  ’75,  announcing  his  subject, 
“Across  the  Alps.”  It  was  reserved  for  me  in  Oberlin 
to  hear  John  B.  Gough  with  one  at  my  side  who  for 
more  than  fifty  years  has  doubled  the  joy  and  profit  of 
many  privileges  and  duties. 


Campus  Personalities 


Russell  P arsons  Jameson, 

tall,  sunny-haired  youth  of  great  accuracy,  force,  and  poise,”  has  not  disappointed 
those  who  knew  and  admired  him  then  and  who  expected  much  of  him  in  the  years 
after  college. 

An  outstanding  man,  even  in  college  days,  he  has  commanded  respect  at  every 
stage  of  his  advancing  career.  With  a flair  for  idealism,  it  is  not  strange  that  four 
years  were  spent  in  social  service  at  Morenci,  Arizona,  as  “friend,  and  counsellor 
in  the  community  house  of  a great  copper-mining  settlement.  At  once  thereafter  be- 
gan the  years  of  specialized  study  which  led  him  naturally  to  France,  Italy  andx 
other  centers  of  language  study,  and  later  to  permanent  appointment  and  depart- 
mental headship  at  Oberlin.  An  indefatigable  worker,  he  has  found  time  for  im- 
portant writing  and  lecturing,  for  active  and  scholarly  participation  in  local  and 
national  modern  language  associations,  receiving  his  full  share  of  elective  honors. 
His  varied  talents  have  brought  him  much  responsibility  in  musical  and  church  or- 
ganizations in  the  village  of  Oberlin  all  through  the  years. 

Those  who  have  lived  long  in  Oberlin  have  come  to  have  deep  appreciation  for 
and  dependence  on  such  families  as  the  Jamesons — Russell  and  Florence  of  'do  and 
Marjorie  of  '25.  They  have  the  true  Oberlin  stamp — an  appreciative  capacity  for 
friendship,  “for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,”  for  religious  and  humanitarian 
service.  They  are  the  kind  one  likes  to  live  with  and  work  with. 


James  Husst  Hall , 


unofficially  called  “Jimmie,”  was  born 
in  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1890.  He  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1914,  and  from  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  1915.  From  1915-18  he  sojourned  at  the  College  of  Woos- 
ter, teaching  pianoforte  and  history  of  music,  and,  of  far  greater  consequence,  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  one  of  Oberlin' s truly  beloved  daughters,  Florence  Belle 
Jentiey. 

For  a year  or  thereabouts  he  was  an  ensign  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Then 
on  June  28,  1919,  he  became  a benedict  and  stepped  from  the  ranks  of  the  navy  into 
the  honourable  army  of  tax-payers. 

After  two  more  years  at  Wooster  he  returned  to  Oberlin  and  in  1922  took  his 
Master  of  Arts  degree • He  was  immediately  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Criticism  of  Music  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  in  1926  Pro- 


fessor of  that  department. 

On  the  campus  and  in  the  class  room  he  is  a delightful,  friendly  companion.  In 
the  administrative  affairs  of  both  the  College  and  Conservatory,  his  opinion  is 
highly  valued.  As  president  of  the  local  Exchange  Club  he  steers  the  ship  of  his 
office  with  a deft  hand. 

Outside  of  Oberlin  lif  is  recognized  as  a very  promising  composer  of  anthems, 
H.  W.  Gray  and  Schirmer  publishing  his  works.  He  is  organist  for  the  Fair  mount 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cleveland. 


Whitelaw  Reid  Morrison 

fessor  of  hygiene  and  physical  education  and  director  of  the  men’s  gymnasium.  He 
held  a similar  professorship  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  1917-23  and  for  the 
two  years  just  prior  to  that  had  taught  in  the  Government  Institute  of  Technology 
at  Shanghai,  China. 

"IVliit"  look  his  A .M.  degree  along  with  his  A.U.  at  Oberlin  in  1910.  In  ath- 
letics and  other  activities  he  had  held  a prominent  place  in  student  life,  which  pos- 
sibly explains  his  keen  interest  in  student  affairs  today.  In  igig  he  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Columbia,  and  meanwhile,  through  summer  study  at  Har- 
vard, he  had  received  the  diploma  in  physical  education. 

Dr.  Morrison  was  the  guiding  genius  during  the  period  of  erection  of  the  Allen 
Hospital  and  is  now  chairman  of  its  hoard  of  managers.  Just  to  fill  his  spare  time 
with  the  thing  he  enjoys  so  much,  he  teaches  every  summer  at  Columbia  University- 
Several  professional  associations  claim  him  as  active  member,  officer,  and  frequent 
speaker.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Psi.  Two  books  of  his  writing 
will  be  found  in  all  physical  educators’  libraries. 

Yet  honors  and  responsibilities  do  not  weight  his  step  or  dampen  his  smile, 
possibly  because  he  has  Helen  Barber  Morrison,  ’ll,  and  four  daughters  to  keep  him 
young  and  alert. 


Oberlinites  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  D.  HUBBARD 


The  first  article  of  this  series  was  pre- 
pared while  at  Istanbul  and  covered  our 
findings  up  to  about  the  first  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  This  one  will  continue  the 
story  from  that  date,  and  the  people  will 
be  mentioned  essentially  in  the  order 
they  were  seen. 

Since  the  first  paper  appeared  (Alumni 
Magazine,  March  1931,  p.  181)  a number 
of  comments  have  come  to  me  which  are 
worth  mentioning  here.  Several  have  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  there  are  so  many 
Oberlin  people  on  this  continent.  Yet  my 
list  contained  not  half  of  those  seen  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  not  all  have  been  seen. 
Several  have  been  pleased  to  hear  from 
their  fellow  workers  in  Europe  and  know 
what  they  are  doing.  Nbw,  Oberlin 
alumni  are  much  like  that  everywhere. 
They  are  all  happy  to  know'  at  what  other 
alumni  are  working.  That  is  one  of  the 
facts  that  makes  such  a tour  as  mine  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable. 

This  paper  must  begin  with  one  name 
from  the  Istanbul  center.  Miss  Mariam 
Hagopian,  ’20-’2i,  was  met  almost  the 
last  day  I was  there.  She  is  one  of  the 
several  Armenians  who  have  been  in 
Oberlin  and  are  now  doing  such  credit- 
able work  elsewhere.  Miss  Hagopian  is 
on  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Girls’  School 
in  Scutari,  where  some  200  to  300  very 
fine  girls,  largely  Turkish  from  the  best 
families,  are  receiving  an  education  rang- 
ing from  about  eighth  grade  through  the 
high  school.  She  is  able  to  be  of  special 
service  because  of  her  long  residence  and 
familiarity  with  native  life. 

At  Talas,  Turkey,  Edward  Treat,  ’29, 
is  working  in  the  Boys’  School  under  the 
American  Board.  He  likes  the  boys  and 
the  school,  and  helped  much  to  put  me 
in  touch  with  things  I wanted  to  see  in 
Talas,  Kayseri,  and  vicinity. 

At  Tarsus,  James  S.  Clark,  ’28,  is  help- 
ing train  a group  of  boys  in  the  Amer- 
ican Board  school.  One  wonders  as  he 
looks  over  the  boys  if  there  will  come 
from  them  another  great  Christian  leader 
such  as  Tarsus  produced  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. Of  course  the  school  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  Paul  attended  but 
there  is  no  reason  wrhy  several  bright 
lights  should  not  come  out  of  Tarsus  in 
the  twentieth  century,  too.  Such  men  as 
Treat  and  Clark  are  helping  to  give  color 
and  courage,  vitality  and  value  to  these 
schools. 

At  Adana  Miss  Jessie  E.  Martin,  ’15, 
was  my  special  hostess  at  the  Girls’ 
School.  Her  quiet,  earnest  life  keeps  her 
close  to  the  girls  whose  lives  respond 
beautifully  to  the  spirit  of  the  teachers 
in  charge.  It  was  my  pleasure  and  in- 
spiration here  also  to  go  through  the  hos- 
pital of  Dr.  Haas,  who  spoke  so  effective- 
ly in  Oberlin  some  three  years  ago. 

In  Beirut  University,  Douglass  Camp- 
bell, ’28,  is  getting  a footing  as  a Near 


East  educator.  He  is  teaching  English 
and  working  into  other  interests  as  he  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  field  and  the 
needs.  One  can  but  wish  that  every  man 
and  woman  who  goes  to  a foreign  land 
to  work  could  be  so  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  service  that  his  greatest  thrills  would 
come  from  his  experiences  with  the  stu- 
dents. Many  other  things  call  for  one’s 
attention,  and  one  can  get  a great  ad- 
venture in  bazaars,  scenery,  and  strange 
customs,  but  our  young  people  in  educa- 
tional and  religious  work  among  such 
needy  people  often  express  themselves  as 
finding  their  rewards  in  the  responses  of 
human  hearts  to  friendly  touches. 

In  this  vicinity  is  Miss  Jeannette  Honiss, 
’i5-’i7,  at  Aintab,  Turkey.  She  was  not 
seen  but  her  work  and  noble  spirit  were 
heard  of  and  I felt  not  a little  defrauded 
that  a program  could  not  be  evolved  that 
would  include  a call  on  her  and  a glimpse 
at  the  work  she  is  doing.  It  is  an  old 
station  but  has  been  a difficult  place  and 
her  courage  and  strength  have  risen  with 
her  opportunities. 

Cairo,  Egypt,  has  several  Oberlin  peo- 
ple. Rev.  H.  H.  Hampartzoumian,  who 
took  his  master’s  degree  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  in  1930,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Armenian  Mission  and  the  Church 
here.  In  his  quiet,  spiritual  way  he  is 
contributing  much  to  the  lives  of  these 
Christian  men  and  women.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Gilmore  Warner  are  in  the  lan- 
guage school  working  on  Arabic  as  fur- 
ther equipment  for  life  work  in  Egypt. 
Mr.  Warner  was  in  the  College  Class  of 
’24,  receiving  his  M.A.  in  ’28.  Dorothea 
Schaffner  Warner  was  in  the  College 
Class  of  ’28.  Their  home  is  already  a 
center  of  life  and  industry  for  another. 

Robert  B.  Shaffer,  ’28,  did  a year  of 
graduate  work  at  Oberlin  in  art,  then  a 
year  at  Harvard,  and  was  there  given  a 
traveling  fellowship  in  art.  He  was  in 
Cairo  pursuing  his  studies  while  we  were 
there.  This  fellowship  is  a rare  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  study  art  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  nearby,  and  Robert 
is  making  much  of  it. 

Dr.  Claude  H.  Barlow  and  family  are 
in  Cairo  also.  Mary,  the  oldest  daughter, 
a graduate  of  Oberlin  this  June,  and  the 
family  lived  in  Oberlin  two  or  three 
years  so  one  feels  he  has  some  claim  upon 
them.  Dr.  Barlow  has  been  a pioneer 
and  keen  student  of  flukes  in  China  in 
their  relation  to  human  diseases  and  sani- 
tation, and  two  years  ago  was  called  to 
Egypt  to  help  set  up  a program  of  sani- 
tation there.  He  is  a specialist  in  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Public  Health.  He 
says,  “What  impression  can  one  man 
make  on  the  millions  of  people  in  Egypt?” 
But  he  is  answering  the  question  by  thor- 
ough study  of  the  fluke  and  other  dis- 
eases closely  related  to  sanitary  matters, 
and  is  putting  on  sanitary  demonstrations 


to  help  teach  the  people  how  to  dispose 
of  night  soil  without  polluting  food  and 
water.  Such  men  as  Barlow  and  Haas 
are  making  real  contributons  to  the  life 
of  the  Near  East  with  the  Oberlin  spirit 
of  service. 

In  Athens  five  of  our  family  were 
found.  Professor  Richard  S.  Rose  finished 
in  the  Seminary  in  1912  and  is  now  the 
acting  head  of  the  School  of  Religion  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Pye,  ’09,  who 
was  given  an  honorary  degree  at  Oberlin 
in  June,  1930.  Professor  Loofty  Livonian, 
who  gave  the  Haskell  lectures  at  Oberlin 
about  four  years  ago,  is  associated  with 
Mr.  Rose.  They  are  the  leaders  in  guiding 
the  work  of  the  school  as  it  gathers  men 
from  the  several  Near  East  religions  and 
helps  them  see  the  inmost  spirit  of  re- 
ligion and  religious  work.  Mr.  Rose  is 
talking  of  a permanent  site  and  buildings 
for  the  school.  He  gave  the  highest  trib- 
utes to  our  beloved  Dr.  Bosworth  and  his 
influence  on  his  students. 

Miss  Annie  Pinneo,  ’99,  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican College  for  Girls  in  Athens,  where 
she  has  a permanent  place  and  has  “mag- 
nified her  office”  until  her  influence  is 
felt  all  through  the  school.  Miss  Zoe 
Demetracopoulou,  ’23,  is  the  life,  vision, 
and  power  in  the  Athens  branch  of  the 
International  Migration  Service.  She  has 
several  assistants.  Their  work  is  the  as- 
sistance of  nationals  who  are  moving  from 
one  national  domain  to  another  and  need 
any  help.  Families  become  separated; 
the  man  who  goes  first  needs  help  to  get 
his  family  to  him  or  the  mother  is  some- 
times stranded  with  children  in  a strange 
land  by  the  loss  of  her  husband.  Hun- 
dreds of  cases,  some  very  pathetic  or  even 
tragic,  come  to  the  desk  of  Miss  Zoe 
every  year  and  she  untangles  the  threads 
with  an  honest  hand  and  a philanthropic 
spirit  as  no  mercenary  organization  or 
crafty  “agent”  can  do.  And  so  the 
Christian  light  shines  into  grateful  lives 
again. 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee,  ’07,  directs  the 
American  Woman’s  hospitals.  She  went 
into  the  midst  of  a great  refugee  camp 
when  such  camps  were  much  newer  than 
nowr,  took  over  certain  areas  and  shacks 
and  by  some  remodeling  and  heroic  trans- 
formations made  of  them  a hospital. 
Many  elements  of  the  equipment  are 
crude,  simple,  inexpensive,  but  spotlessly 
clean  and  very  efficient.  Her  operating  table 
is  carpenter-made  and  does  not  look  much 
like  the  elegant  adjustable  machine-made 
table  in  our  Oberlin  College  hospital.  But 
here  she  labors  on,  saving  lives,  healing 
diseases,  teaching  nurses,  directing  a staff 
of  35  or  40  people,  and  guiding  sympa- 
thetically a distracted  mother  or  husband 
when  the  loved  one  could  not  be  saved. 
One  sees  the  recent  graduate  of  college  go 
out  and  begin  at  the  bottom  and  wonders 
if  the  movitiat*  of  today  will  ever  be- 
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come  what  the  novitiate  of  a generation 
ago  has  become.  I believe  the  spirit  of 
service  lives  in  these  new  recruits  and  in 
25  years  they  too  will  be  filling  just  as 
significant  places  as  Dr.  Parmelee  is  fill- 
ing today. 

In  Tirana,  Albania,  are  three  Oberlin- 
ites,  Mr.  Kristo  Dako,  t’ 1 3 , his  wife’s 
sister,  Miss  Paraskevi  Kyrias,  M.A.,  ’13, 
and  Miss  Georgia  H.  Taylor,  ’30.  Miss 
Kyrias  and  her  sister,  following  the  vision 
of  their  father,  founded  a school  of  mod- 
ern education  for  girls  in  Albania.  The 
sister  married  Mr.  Dako.  All  three  have 
visited  America  and  are  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  American  educational  ideals 
and  methods.  They  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  nation  politically  and  socially  as  well 
as  educationally.  Mr.  Dako  has  written 
much  and  has  held  two  cabinet  posts,  re- 
fusing now  to  assume  further  responsi- 
bilities. Miss  Kyrias  is  a leader  in 
woman’s  work  in  the  capital  as  well  as 
principal  of  the  Kyrias  Institute,  a col- 
lege for  girls.  Besides  the  regular  educa- 
tional program  the  institute  now  has  a 
teacher’s  training  course  and  15  to  20 
girls  in  the  senior  class  going  out  to  teach 
next  fall  in  the  village  schools  of  Al- 
bania. Miss  Taylor  joined  the  staff  a 
year  ago  to  teach  English  and  geography. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Donaldson,  ’27,  is  a 
genial  member  of  the  Consular  staff  of 
Marseilles.  He  says,  “My  wife  is  a French 
woman  but  is  American  in  spirit.”  We 
found  their  home  very  hospitable  and  en- 
joyed meeting  them.  Harry  helps  look 
after  passports  and  other  matters  that 
fall  to  the  Consul,  and  likes  his  work. 

Leslie  P.  Spelman,  ’27,  c’28,  and 

A.M.  in  the  summer  of  ’28,  is  studying 
organ  in  Paris  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
music  at  the  American  Church  Quai  d’- 
Orsay.  He  has  recently  had  a very  com- 
plimentary offer  of  a large  city  church 
organ  in  America  but  he  has  launched 
here  on  a two-year  program  of  studies 
and  plans  to  remain.  He  will  open  the 
new  organ  in  the  American  Church  in 
the  summer.  His  wife,  Muriel  Johnston 
Spelman,  c’29,  is  also  here  studying 
rhythmics  and  providing  a home  center 
for  Leslie  and  their  friends. 

Miss  Esther  Lindemann,  ’26,  has  been 
spending  part  of  the  winter  in  language 
school  in  Paris  acquiring  the  French  for 
her  missionary  work  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 
My  daughter  met  her  but  I did  not. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Fifield,  ’24,  was  in 
Paris  a short  time  enroute  from  Geneva 
to  New  York,  where  she  selects  students 
for  summer  work  in  Geneva. 

Miss  Mayme  Marie  Nadelhoffer,  ’14- 
’16,  has  been  studying  French  in  the  Al- 
liance Francaise  during  the  winter  and 
now  resides  at  Chateau  Thierry.  She  and 
Miss  Fifield  were  not  seen  personally  but 
Mrs.  Hubbard  and  daughter,  Marjorie, 
saw  them. 

Mr.  Tracy  Strong,  ’07,  director  of  Boys’ 
Work,  World’s  Alliance  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  in  Europe,  has  office  and  residence  in 


Geneva.  1 he  excellence  and  extent  of 
the  service  rendered  to  many  of  the  youth 
of  the  continent  through  the  agencies 
under  his  direction  can  never  be  known. 
I began  hearing  of  Mr.  Strong  and  his 
work  as  soon  as  I dropped  into  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  circles  and  always  in  high  terms 
of  approval.  We  did  not  see  Mr.  Strong 
as  he  was  absent  in  America,  but  at 
Geneva  we  found  J.  Merle  Davis,  ’99, 
and  his  wife,  Valborg  Vea  Davis,  ’00. 
He  is  in  the  International  Missionary 
Council  and  has  his  office  with  its  beauti- 
ful views  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  new 
building  used  as  well  by  the  offices  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  staff  are  carrying  on 
some  research  work  just  now  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  conditions  in  South 
Africa  among  the  copper  mines.  The 
enormous  development  of  the  copper  in- 
dustry here  in  the  last  few  years  has 
drawn  together  great  numbers  of  natives, 
especially  young  men.  Such  a condition 
was  very  detrimental  to  right  living  in 
the  diamond  mining  and  later  in  the 
Rand  gold  mining  regions  of  South  Afri- 
ca. Missionary  interests  are  anxious  to 
forestall  some  of  the  troubles  this  time. 
Mr.  Davis’  staff  reaches  many  critical 
areas  where  study  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  will  help  the  mission- 
ary boards  and  staffs  concerned.  Their 
findings  will  be  given  to  such  boards  and 
staffs  much  to  their  benefit. 

I had  a fine  visit  with  J.  Elliott  Fisher, 
’27,  who,  after  three  years  of  teaching 
English  and  Geography  at  Robert  Col- 
lege, was  studying  psychology  in  the 
graduate  department  in  the  University 
of  London.  He  has  an  interesting  study 
in  human  behavior  and  climatic  condi- 
tions well  under  way. 

It  has  been  a source  of  pleasure  and  of 
pride  all  through  the  year  to  find  Ober- 
linites  carrying  on  in  notable  fashion  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  continent.  One 
great  regret  has  been  that  some  of  those 
I knew  had  to  be  skipped,  and  that  from 
time  to  time  I have  inadvertently  missed 
Cberlin  friends  when  right  in  their  vi- 
cinity because  I did  not  know  at  the  time 
they  were  there. 


Faculty  Notes 


Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Leicester  of  the  chem- 
istry department,  has  made  an  important 
discovery  in  the  commercializing  process 
for  the  isolation  of  carotene,  the  vege- 
table basis  for  vitamin  A,  at  a much 
cheaper  cost  than  has  heretofore  been 
known. 

Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers,  who  is  on 
sabbatical  leave  of  absence,  will  spend 
most  of  the  year  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Miller,  who  became 
emeritus  professor  of  education  Septem- 
ber first,  has  become  special  agent  for 


the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
with  headquarters  in  Oberlin. 

Professor  Harvey  A.  Wooster,  head  of 
the  department  of  economics,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  a new  commission 
on  the  stabilization  of  employment  for 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  been 
granted  another  year’s  leave  of  absence 
from  Oberlin. 

Professor  Newell  Sims  of  the  sociology 
department  taught  during  the  summer 
session  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  is  spending 
the  year  in  Honolulu,  where  he  is  doing 
some  teaching  at  Punahou  School  and 
playing  the  organ  at  Central  Union 
Church. 

Professor  F.  Easton  Carr  is  spending 
his  sabbatical  year  in  study  at  Mt.  Wil- 
son observatory  and  resides  at  in  N. 
Allen  Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Professor  Don  Morrison  again  directed 
the  Oberlin-Lakeside  Orchestra  and  vo- 
cal quartette  during  the  summer  session 
at  Lakeside,  Ohio.  Twenty-five  young 
musicians  participated,  most  of  whom 
were  returning  for  their  second  season. 

Professor  Carl  E.  Howe  spent  part  of 
the  summer  studying  radio  development 
with  Dr.  Mehl  at  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 

Among  other  engagements  during  the 
summer,  Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham 
spoke  at  the  Women’s  International  Mis- 
sionary Conference  at  Northfield,  Mass., 
the  summer  session  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  and  the 
Congregational  Conference  at  Isle  of 
Shoals,  N.  H.  On  September  21-23  he 
attended  the  dedicatory  exercises  of 
Emanuel  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
where  he  spoke,  bringing  the  felicita- 
tions of  the  American  institutions. 

Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor  is  the 
author  of  “ The  Domain  of  Science,”  an 
article  appearing  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
International  Forum. 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Horton,  professor  of 
systematic  theology,  spoke  before  the 
Tower  Hill  Convocation,  which  was  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Congregational- 
Christian  Conference  of  Illinois,  in  Saw- 
yer, Mich.,  September  8-n,  and  again 
before  the  Vermont  Congregational  Con- 
ference at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  September 
14-17.  Dr.  Llorton  also  addressed  the 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Life  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2 1st 
of  September. 

Dr.  Lynds  Jones  spoke  before  the  Ober- 
lin Women’s  Club  of  Akron  on  Septem- 
ber 12. 

Emeritus  Professor  Charles  K.  Barry 
is  spending  the  year  at  Coconut  Grove, 
Florida. 

Professor  Robert  A.  Budington  spent 
the  summer  in  research  at  Marine  Labor- 
atory, Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Professor  Bruce  II.  Davis  has  become 
organist  for  chapel  and  for  the  First 
Church. 

Professor  William  H.  Chapin  taught 
at  the  summer  quarter  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
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Homecoming  Oct.  31 


What  a celebration  there  will  be  in 
Oberlin  October  31  with  Homecoming, 
Dad’s  and  Mother’s  Day,  and  Hal- 
lowe’en all  combined,  not  to  mention  a 
football  game  with  Western  Reserve  and 
the  dormitory  and  store  decorations.  The 
attendance  ought  to  break  all  records. 

The  opening  attraction  will  be  on  Fri- 
day evening  when  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins, 
the  arctic  explorer,  will  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  his  recent  experiences 
in  the  far  north. 

Saturday  morning  there  will  be  the 
opportunity  to  visit  classes  and  to  inspect 
the  new  buildings — Crane  Swimming 
Pool  and  the  Theological  Quadrangle. 
A golf  tournament  is  planned  for  the 
forenoon. 

The  football  game  with  Reserve  comes 
at  2:30,  followed  by  the  informal  recep- 
tion to  alumni  and  parents  at  the  Men’s 
Building. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a Hallow- 
e’en costume  party  at  Warner  Gymna- 
sium. Alumni  and  parents  are  invited 
to  share  in  this  as  well  as  the  other 
events. 

Sunday  there  will  be  the  regular 
church  services,  which  are  always  well 
attended,  and  at  4:30  will  be  a special 
vesper  service. 

The  Allen  Art  Museum  will  have  on 
special  display  a collection  of  paintings 
by  Cleveland  artists,  loaned  by  the  Cleve- 
land Art  Museum. 

During  the  three  days  there  will  be  a 
Book  Week  display  in  Carnegie  Library. 


A Chinese  Building 


The  request  of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Me- 
morial Association  for  a site  for  a Chinese 
building  on  the  Oberlin  campus  was  re- 
ceived with  appreciation  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College  at  their  June 
meeting,  and  the  request  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  location,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  College  buildings. 

It  was  announced  at  this  time  that  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  H.  K’ung,  Jo6,  have  prom- 
ised ten  thousand  Chinese  dollars  toward 
the  erection  of  the  building  that  would 
provide  for  offices  for  the  Shansi  associa- 
tion and  space  for  a museum  of  Chinese 
art. 


Sir  Hubert  Wilkins 


Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  English  explorer 
of  world-wide  renown,  will  lecture  in 
Finney  Chapel  Friday,  October  30,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Oberlin  Outing  Club. 

Wilkins  aroused  great  public  interest 
last  summer  by  his  submarine  journey 
under  the  Arctic  ice  in  the  region  of  the 
North  pole.  He  returns  with  extraor- 
dinary films  and  an  inspiring  tale  about 
regions  never  before  seen  by  human  eye. 


Football  Prospects 


Oberlin’s  football  schedule  provides 
six  games  at  home  and  three  away  for 
the  1931  season.  Only  nearby  institu- 
tions are  being  played. 

It  is  not  a particularly  stiff  schedule, 
but  will  probably  be  as  difficult  as  Ober- 
lin can  well  handle.  Coach  Lysle  Butler  is 
reported  to  have  said,  “We  have  a great 
deal  of  inexperienced  material  which 
must  be  worked  into  shape  before  any 
accurate  forecast  can  be  made  as  to 
strength,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  team 
would  be  better  than  last  year’s,  though  that 
does  not  mean  of  championship  calibre. 

Captain  Hugh  Ransom,  when  inter- 
viewed, said,  “The  oustanding  feature  of 
the  squad  this  fall  is  the  marvelous 
morale.  Though  most  of  the  50  men  are 
green,  there  are  nine  lettermen,  five  on 
the  line  and  four  in  the  backfield.  We 
will  especially  need  to  develop  material  for 
the  outer  line  positions  and  the  backfield.” 

The  first  two  games  are  at  home,  with 
Kent  State  Normal  College  on  October  3, 
and  with  Hillsdale  College  from  Michi- 
gan October  10. 

Large  attendance  is  expected  at  the 
Hillsdale  game  as  that  is  High  School 
Day.  Migration  Day  to  Cleveland  is 
for  the  Case  game  October  17,  and  Home- 
coming is  on  October  31  when  the  Yeo- 
men clash  with  the  Reserve  Red  Cats. 

Cross  country  practice  is  under  way, 
with  Coach  Dean  Kinsey  and  Captain 
“Bill”  Ashe  directing.  Several  of  last 
year’s  runners  are  back  and  with  a 
squad  of  26  to  choose  from  it  looks  like 
a good  season  for  Oberlin. 


N.  E.  O.  T.  A. 


The  annual  luncheon  meeting  of  Ober- 
lin alumni  in  attendance  at  the  North 
Eastern  Ohio  Teachers’  Association  con- 
vention in  Cleveland  will  be  held  at  Ho- 
tel Winton  Friday  noon,  October  30.  An 
attractive  program  is  being  arranged. 


Kagawa  Speaks 


Dr.  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  called  “ the 
outstanding  Christian  leader  of  Japan,” 
and  internationally  famous  writer,  lec- 
turer, and  social  worker,  spoke  in  Ober- 
lin September  27,  28  and  29  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology. 

The  general  theme  of  Dr.  Kagawa’s 
talks  was  “ Religion  in  the  Machine 
Age.”  The  First  Church  was  filled  to 
capacity  to  hear  this  consecrated  Chris- 
tian who  has  done  so  much  to  ameliorate 
the  life  of  slum  dwellers  in  Japan  and 
to  teach  the  wealthy  and  educated  their 
social  obligation  to  the  less"  fortunate. 

Dr.  Kagawa  flew  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Cleveland  in  order  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment here,  which  is  one  of  the  few  that 
he  has  made  in  his  short  stay  in  America. 


FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 

Oct.  3 — Kent  at  Oberlin 

10 — Hillsdale  at  Oberlin 
(High  School  Day) 

17 — Case  at  Cleveland 
(Migration  Day) 

24 — Wooster  at  Oberlin 
31 — Reserve  at  Oberlin 
(Home  Coming  and 
Parents  Day) 

Nov.  7 — Akron  at  Oberlin 

14 — Denison  at  Granville 
21 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin 


New  Athletic  Field 
Fence 

The  property  recently  given  by  Mr. 
Galpin  has  been  levelled  and  seeded  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  now  connects  the  old 
Galpin  Field  with  the  old  Dill  Field. 
The  durable  new  fence  of  woven  wire 
replaces  the  decrepit  boards  and  sur- 
rounds the  Athletic  Field.  More  than 
that,  it  includes  the  whole  property  from 
North  Professor  Street  south  to  Union, 
along  Union  and  south  again  behind  the 
Woodland  Avenue  residences  to  West  Lo- 
rain beside  the  Crane  Swimming  Pool. 

It  is  expected  that  in  another  year 
there  will  be  new  gates  and  ticket  booths 
erected  at  the  head  of  Woodland  Avenue. 
Brick  or  stone  will  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  booth  and  entrance. 
There  will  be  both  automobile  and  pedes- 
trian entrances.  Adequate  parking  space 
has  been  arranged  and  a landing  field 
is  available  for  fans  returning  by  the 
air  route. 


Migration  Day 


Van  Horn  Field,  Cleveland,  will  be 
the  objective  of  Oberlin’s  migration  on 
October  17.  The  football  game  with 
Case  will  be  the  attraction.  A contest 
with  the  Scientists  is  always  an  assur- 
ance of  an  exciting  time  for  the  specta- 
tors. 

As  is  customary,  there  will  be  no  classes 
Saturday  morning  so  that  the  students 
may  go  to  Cleveland  as  early  as  they 
wish  to  lend  color  to  the  Public  Square 
and  Euclid  Avenue. 

In  order  to  secure  seats  in  the  Oberlin 
section  of  the  grandstand  or  bleachers, 
alumni  may  order  their  tickets  through 
the  Athletic  Ticket  Office,  Warner  Gym- 
nasium. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a joint  alum- 
ni-student  dinner  dance  following  the 
game. 
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Merritt  Starr,  Alumnus  and  Trustee 


Merritt  Starr,  alumnus  and  former 
trustee  of  Oberlin,  died  August  2 at  the 
Passavant  Hospital,  Chicago.  Funeral 
services  and  burial  were  at  Rosehill 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Starr  was  born  in  Ellington,  New 
York.  He  spent  his  early  boyhood  in 
Rock  Island  and  graduated  from  the 
Rock  Island  High  School.  He  attended 
Griswold  College,  Oberlin  College  from 
which  he  graduated  with  the  A.B.  de- 
gree in  1875,  and  Harvard  College,  grad- 
uating with  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
LL.B.  in  1881.  He  was  honored  by  the 
LL.D.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1925  and 
from  Knox  College  in  1926. 


He  married  Leila  Wheelock  in  1885 
and  to  them  were  born  four  children, 
three  of  whom  are  still  living. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Illinois  Bar, 
the  author  of  several  well  known  law 
books,  and  a very  gifted  public  speaker. 
His  legal  affiliations  were  first  with  the 
firm  of  Peck,  Miller  and  Starr,  of  which 
he  became  a member  in  1890 — a firm 
which  was  later  enlarged  to  include 
other  partners.  From  1922  to  1931  he 
was  identified  with  the  firm  of  Hopkins, 
Starr  and  Hopkins,  the  firm  recently  be- 
coming Hopkins,  Starr  and  Godman. 

He  was  active  in  organizing  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  of  Chicago  and 
in  drafting  civil  service  laws  for  the 
city  and  Cook  County  and  Illinois,  which 
in  substance  have  all  become  laws.  His 
firm’s  professional  work  included  the 
management  of  estates,  corporations,  trusts, 
public  works,  and  the  protection  of  cli- 
ents interested  in  these  fields  and  in  fields 
of  federal  regulation,  Inter-State  Com- 
merce laws  and  Anti-Trust  laws,  and  in- 
come and  estate  taxes. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  Illinois  gov- 
ernor as  attorney  for  the  state  to  main- 
tain navigability  and  public  right  in  the 
Des  Plaines  River  case,  which  was  fin- 


ally established  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  April  1921. 

Mr.  Starr  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  New  Trier  Township  High  School, 
and  served  on  the  Board  of  Education 
from  1899  to  1907,  and  as  President  of 
the  Board  from  1900  to  1905.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Oberlin  College  from  1893  t0  1924;  a 
trustee  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute 
from  1885  to  1908,  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Law  Institute  from  1895  t0  1 897. 
He  was  President  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Chicago  from  1906  to  1907  and  of  the 
Chicago  Literary  Club  from  1910  to  1911, 
and  trustee  of  the  National  College  of 
Education. 

These  brief  facts  from  a long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  suggest  the  wide  in- 
terest, the  public  spirit,  the  indefatiga- 
ble industry  and  the  dynamic  drive  of 
this  man.  They  do  not  indicate  his  deep 
affections,  his  youthful  spirit,  his  open 
mind,  his  tolerant  attitude,  his  charity 
toward  all.  There  is  no  phase  of  life, 
of  science,  or  art  that  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in.  He  had  a most  unusual  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  classics,  a 
remarkable  memory  for  historical  facts 
and  literary  masterpieces,  and  a great 
respect  for  the  contributions  of  the  past 
and  yet  he  lived  vitally  in  the  present — 
in  touch  with  the  latest  drama,  novel, 
sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  scientific 
discovery.  He  loved  poetry  in  particular 
and  flowers  and  children,  especially  his 
grandchildren. 

Messages  showing  the  respect  and  love 
held  by  many  persons  for  Mr.  Starr  have 
been  received  by  the  College  and  the 
Alumni  Association.  Mrs.  Caroline  S. 
Johnson,  h’15,  a life-long  friend  of  Mr. 
Starr,  writes  from  California: 

“To  many  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  Mr.  Starr  in  his  more  informal 
relation  to  family  and  friends,  his  splen- 
did scholarship  and  public  achievements 
seem  secondary  to  his  unique  personal 
qualities.  Among  them  shone  his  genius 
for  friendship. 

“Most  of  us  have  more  kindness  in  our 
hearts  than  ever  emerges,  but  Mr.  Starr 
never  suppressed  his  noblest  impulses, 
though  he  tempered  and  controlled  them 
with  humorous  discrimination.  Everyone 
about  him  felt  the  exhilaration  of  his  en- 
thusiastic good  will. 

“It  was  an  unforgettable  experience  to 
be  in  Mr.  Starr’s  company  when  he  chose 
to  practise  the  ancient  and  honorable  art 
of  conscious  eloquence.  Such  a splendid 
surge  of  words,  such  sonorous  chanting 
of  great  songs  from  great  sources!  At 
such  times  fairest  visions  would  seem  sub- 
stantial and  one  would  feel  the  heroic 
urge  to  keep  on  with  the  set  task,  resolv- 
ing never  again  to  think  cheaply  of 
oneself  or  of  the  gift  and  purpose  of  life. 

“While  we  cannot  encroach  on  the  sa- 
cred intimacies  of  Mr.  Starr’s  beautiful 


family  life,  certain  incidents  of  his  long 
last  illness  would  make  an  inspiring  rec- 
ord of  fortitude  and  of  a great  zest  for 
life  and  love  of  work,  sustained  by  a 
high  intellectual  confidence  in  God’s  plan 
for  him.  So  he  fought  on  to  the  end  like 
the  Highlanders  at  Culloden  Moor,  and 
when  failing,  like  them  fought  on  his 
knees  and  so  met  his  God.” 

Arthur  Burnell,  a classmate  of  Mr. 
Starr’s,  also  writes  from  California:  “I 
knew  him  fully  seventy  years — always 
gracious,  sincerely  and  wisely  co-oper- 
ating. As  a lawyer  the  lines  of  Hol- 
land apply: 

‘Strict  to  himself,  of  other  men  no  spy, 
He  made  his  own  no  circuit  judge  to 
try, 

The  freer  conscience  of  his  neighbors  by. 

Whatever  legal  maze  he  wandered 
through, 

He  kept  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
view. 

And  justice  ever  into  mercy  grew.’” 


Death  of  Mr.  Peck 


John  Fisher  Peck,  of  the  Oberlin  Class 
of  1875,  teacher  and  principal  of  the 
Oberlin  Academy  for  35  years,  died  at 
Claremont,  Calif.,  August  29.  He  had 
been  making  his  residence  in  California 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

Funeral  services  were  held  September 
3 in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Los  Angeles,  with  the  pastor,  Dr.  Carl  S. 
Patton,  ’88,  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Stauf- 
facher  of  Claremont,  officiating.  Burial 
was  made  in  Oberlin  September  12. 

Mr.  Peck  was  born  at  West  Bloom- 
field, N.  Y.,  November  29,  1853.  He 
spent  two  years  in  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment at  Oberlin,  and  entered  the  Col- 
lege. After  graduating  in  1875  he  was  for 
five  years  a teacher  in  the  high  schools 
of  Cleveland.  He  received  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1880,  re- 
turning to  his  Alma  Mater  that  year  to 
become  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
College  records  also  show  that  for  three 
years  during  this  time  he  also  carried 
studies  in  the  Conservatory  and  the  Sem- 
inary. 

In  1885  Mr.  Peck  was  made  assistant 
principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department, 
in  1890  associate  principal,  and  in  1893 
principal,  which  position  he  continued 
until  1914.  From  1890  to  1915  he  was 
associate  professor  of  Greek.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  became  emeritus  principal 
and  associate  professor  of  Greek. 

Emily  Ewing,  fellow  student  of  Mr. 
Peck,  became  his  wife  in  1879.  To 
them  were  born  two  children,  Carl  Ryder, 
who  died  in  boyhood,  and  Helen  Fisher, 
now  Mrs.  Sanford  Lyon  of  Claremont, 
California.  Mrs.  Peck  died  in  1921. 

His  love  of  music  led  Mr.  Peck  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  glee  club  upon  his 
return  to  Oberlin  in  1880.  This  connec- 
tion continued  for  four  years.  Then  in 
1896  he  became  manager  of  the  club  and 
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gave  unstintingly  of  his  lime  and  effort 
to  the  club  until  1908. 

Mr.  Peck  made  his  last  trip  to  Ober- 
lin  in  1925,  when  he  acted  as  honorary 
marshal  at  the  Commencement  Exercises 
and  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation.  Many  Academy  stu- 
dents and  old  glee  club  members  returned 
to  do  him  honor.  At  that  time  a John 
Fisher  Peck  Scholarship  was  launched 
and  nearly  $2,000  was  raised. 

The  ashes  of  Mr.  Peck  and  his  sis- 
ter, Miss  Anna  Peck,  who  died  some 
months  ago,  were  brought  to  Oberlin  by 
Mrs.  Lyon  and  buried  in  the  Peck- 
Chamberlain  plot  in  Westwood  Cemetery. 
The  simple  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Paul  Metcalf,  ’89,  with  music 
by  former  members  of  the  glee  club. 


Post  Office  Site 

The  Federal  officers  responsible  for  se- 
lecting sites  for  Government  buildings 
have  chosen  a location  on  South  Main 
street  for  the  new  Oberlin  post  office. 
The  land  will  include  that  now  used  by 
the  Oberlin  Laundry  Company,  Jones 
Monumental  Works,  Home  Restaurant, 
and  Dyers’  Battery  Shop.  There  is  163 
foot  frontage  and  the  reported  cost  is 
$25,000. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  prom- 
ised that  plans  for  the  new  building  will 
proceed  at  once  and  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted and  in  use  by  the  time  of  Ober- 
lin’s  Centennial  in  1933. 


High  School  Day 

Oberlin  will  hold  her  third  annual 
High  School  Day  Saturday,  October  io, 
1931.  Invitations  have  been  sent  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  schools  in  Ohio  and 
surrounding  states  to  participate  in  the 
events  of  the  day. 

Last  year  more  than  1700  persons, — jun- 
iors, seniors,  parents,  teachers  and  offi- 
cers— from  nine  different  states  journeyed 
to  Oberlin  for  the  day. 

This  year  the  committee  has  arranged 
not  only  for  the  usual  program  of  cam- 
pus tours,  visits  to  classes,  Oberlin  mov- 
ies, reception  by  the  faculty,  campus  bon- 
fire and  sing,  and  all-college  dance,  but 
also  for  a special  program  of  music  by 
artists  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Manager  Steel,  who  has  just  opened  his 
revamped  and  greatly  improved  Apollo 
theatre,  has  offered  a complimentary  pre- 
showing  of  his  motion  picture  program 
at  the  noon  hour  for  the  High  School 
Day  guests.  In  the  morning  picked  sen- 
ior students  will  compete  in  examina- 
tions for  twenty  scholarships  of  the  value 
of  three  hundred  dollars  each.  Last  year 
nearly  five  hundred  students  entered  the 
competition. 

It  is  expected  that  a large  number  of 
alumni  in  close  touch  with  the  secondary 
schools  in  Ohio  and  surrounding  states 
will  bring  prospective  students  to  see  the 
college. 


New  Appointments 

A chair  of  missions  has  been  established 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  with 
Clarence  Herbert  Hamilton  as  its  first 
incumbent.  Dr.  Hamilton  comes  from 
Hartford  Seminary  where  he  has  been 
professor  of  Eastern  philosophy  since  1928. 
Prior  to  this  he  had  been  on  the  faculties 
of  Bethany  College,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Columbia  University,  and  Universi- 
ty of  Nanking. 

Professor  Hamilton  is  a native  of  Dav- 
enport, Iowa.  He  holds  the  A.B.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  has  been  a student  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  His  contributions 
on  Eastern  religions  have  appeared  in 
many  magazines. 

New  instructors  that  have  been  ap- 
pointed are:  Roland  Walker,  ’28,  physi- 
ology, Mrs.  Ruth  Brown  Smythe,  *27, 
mathematics,  Kathryn  J.  Coates,  ’22, 
Spanish,  Russell  Broughton,  c’16,  organ 
and  theory,  Dorothy  M.  Bell,  ’25,  class- 
ics, Imre  Domokos,  German,  D.  L.  Gib- 
son, French,  Emma  Driftmier,  physical 
education,  Miriam  Peabody,  ’31,  chil- 
dren’s department  of  the  conservatory, 
and  Doris  Portman,  eurythmics.  Norvil 
Beeman,  ’15,  was  made  the  Charles  M. 
Hall  research  instructor  in  chemistry, 
and  H.  D.  Bouman  the  Charles  M.  Hall 
research  instructor  in  psychology.  Fran- 
cis Oakley,  ’30,  is  assistant  director  of 
admissions,  and  John  C.  Kennedy,  ’28, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Conserva- 
tory. 

Several  members  of  the  faculty  ad- 
vanced are:  Verna  Brooks  to  be  associate 
professor  of  physical  education,  R.  S. 
McEwen,  professor  of  zoology,  R.  S. 
Fletcher,  ’20,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory, P.  P.  Rogers,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  Fred  Foreman,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  geology  and  geography,  F.  M.  Zor- 
baugh,  ’25,  assistant  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy, O.  C.  Christiansen,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  choral  music  and  choral  director, 
and  Clyde  E.  Gilbert,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  following  reappointments  have  been 
made:  to  associate  professorship,  Bruce 
Benjamin;  and  to  instructorships,  M.  A. 
Kiracofe,  ’29,  J.  S.  Diekhoff,  R.  B.  Frost, 
George  T.  Jones,  ’20,  C.  M.  Richards,  K. 

F.  Williams,  ’26,  F.  H.  Foster,  Martha 
Messerly,  c’29,  Bertha  B.  Taylor,  c’19,  and 

G.  E.  Wain,  Jr. 

The  several  teachers  who  are  return- 
ing after  leaves  of  absence  are  as  fol- 
lows: G.  D.  Hubbard,  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Geography;  Anna  M.  Klingen- 
hagen,  Dean  of  Women;  P.  D.  Sherman, 
Professor  of  English;  C.  H.  A.  Wager, 
Professor  of  English;  H.  A.  Wooster, 
Professor  of  Economics;  F.  B.  Artz,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  History;  H.  H. 
Thornton,  Associate  Professor  of  French 
and  Italian;  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Bennett,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pianoforte;  F.  A.  Goerner,  Pro- 
fessor of  Violoncello. 


Survey  Courses 

A new  departure  in  curricular  affairs 
for  Oberlin  is  the  inauguration  of  two  new 
orientation  courses,  or  survey  courses  as 
they  are  preferably  called,  in  the  natural 
sciences.  Each  is  a lecture,  demonstra- 
tion and  discussion  course,  meeting  three 
times  a week,  with  no  laboratory  exer- 
cises, and  yielding  three  hours  of  credit 
each  semester.  The  biological  course 
deals  with  the  subjects  of  botany,  zool- 
ogy and  physiology,  the  physical,  with 
astronomy,  chemistry,  geology  and  phys- 
ics. Professor  Budington,  of  the  Zoology 
Department,  is  in  general  charge  of  the 
biology  course,  and  Professor  Tucker,  of 
the  Physics  Department,  w'ill  have  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  physical  course. 

Two  years  ago  the  faculty  declared, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  Cur- 
riculum, that  the  ideal  curriculum  for 
most  students  should  comprise  some  study 
of  both  phases  of  natural  science.  It  was 
not  thought  wise  to  prescribe  both  kinds 
of  study  for  every  student,  but  it  was  de- 
creed that  every  one  must  take  a labora- 
tory course  in  some  science,  and  it  was 
then  strongly  recommended  that,  to  meet 
the  ideal  proposed,  he  should  further 
take  either  a laboratory  course  or  a sur- 
vey course  in  the  other  group.  The  new 
survey  courses  are  designed  primarily 
for  election  to  meet  this  recommendation. 
They  will  not  meet  the  requirement  in 
science,  nor  will  they  yield  full  credit 
when  one  has  taken  or  later  takes  a labor- 
atory course  in  a department  of  the  same 
group.  The  usual  procedure  will  be  for 
the  student  to  take  a laboratory  course  in 
the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  to  fulfil 
the  requirement,  and  then  to  take  the  ap- 
propriate survey  course  in  the  next  year 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation. 
The  process  may  be  reversed,  however, 
at  the  student’s  option. 

In  each  survey  course  the  object  will 
be  to  present  such  fundamental  facts  of 
the  science  as  may  be  thought  necessary, 
to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  tools 
and  techniques  of  the  sciences,  to  study 
to  some  extent  the  history  of  their  devel- 
opment, and  perhaps  above  all  to  illus- 
trate the  methods  of  scientific  thinking 
practiced  in  the  several  sciences  treated 
in  the  course. 

While  it  is  intended  that  ultimately 
these  courses  shall  be  open  to  practically 
all  students,  they  are  to  be  limited  this 
first  year  to  a membership  of  25  each. 

Of  a somewhat  different  order,  but  of 
essentially  similar  nature,  is  the  new  sur- 
vey course  in  fine  arts.  This  course  deals 
with  the  work  of  the  one  department 
only,  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Ward,  is  taught  by  all  the  teachers  of 
the  department  in  cooperation,  satisfies 
the  college  requirement  in  fine  arts,  and 
serves  both  as  an  introduction  to  the 
other  courses  of  the  department  and  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a general  view  of 
the  entire  subject,  in  its  historical  and 
its  practical  aspects.  It  is  limited  for 
this  year  to  a membership  of  30  students. 
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Theological  Quadrangle 
Dedication  October  11,  12 


Dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new  Theo- 
logical Quadrangle  are  to  be  held  Octo- 
ber ii  and  12,  to  which  invitations  have 
been  issued  to  all  alumni. 

The  theological  seminaries  in  this  coun- 
try and  many  abroad  and  all  Ohio  col- 
leges are  invited  to  send  representatives. 
In  conjunction  with  the  exercises. the  an- 
nual Haskell  Lectures  will  be  given. 

The  program  of  dedication  opens  Sun- 
day, October  n,  with  a service  at  4:15 
p.  m.  at  which  Dr.  William  J.  Hutchins, 
President  of  Berea  College,  alumnus,  and 
former  teacher  in  the  Oberlin  School  of 
Theology,  will  preach  the  sermon.  At  8 
p.  m.  there  will  be  a reception  in  Shipherd 
Hall  and  inspection  of  the  building. 

Dr.  Ernest  F.  Tittle  of  Evanston,  111., 
will  give  an  address  at  the  Convocation 
on  Monday  at  11:30  a.  m.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a luncheon  for  delegates  and 
invited  guests. 

The  service  of  dedication  occurs  at  2 130 
p.  m.,  the  speakers  being  President  Albert 
W.  Beaven,  D.D.,  Colgate-Rochester  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  Dean  Thomas  W. 
Graham,  D.D.,  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology. 

The  buildings  of  the  Theological 
Quadrangle  are  complete  and  were  put 
into  service  with  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  Mead  and  Morgan  contain 
the  dormitory  rooms  for  80  students,  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  both  single 
and  married  men.  The  social  rooms,  li- 
brary, refectory,  and  gymnasium  are 
located  in  Shipherd  Hall.  These  build- 
ings are  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Helen  Hatch,  a graduate  of  Simmons 
College,  and  last  year  an  executive  at 
Tower  Court,  Wellesley  College.  Miss 
Emma  Frank  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
staff,  has  been  assigned  to  have  charge  of 
the  theological  library  which  has  been 
removed  to  the  new  building. 

The  office  of  Dean  Graham  will  be  in 
the  tower  of  Bosworth  Hall.  Offices  of 


the  other  faculty  members  are  provided  in 
this  building  or  in  Morgan  Hall.  Both 
Mead  and  Morgan  Halls  are  connected 
with  Bosworth  Hall  by  cloisters,  on  the 
pillars  of  which  small  portraits  of  pres- 
ent and  past  faculty  members  are  carved. 

Installation  of  the  Estey  organ  in  Fairchild 
Chapel  is  under  way.  This  chapel  is  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  worship.  Enroll- 
ment of  students  is  not  yet  complete,  but 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  a larger 
number  in  attendance  than  last  year  and 
probably  the  largest  number  of  graduate 
students  in  the  history  of  the  School. 

The  annual  lectures  on  the  Haskell  Foun- 
dation are  to  be  given  this  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  dedicatory  exercises. 
They  will  be  by  Dr.  Leonard  Wooley  who, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  been  in  charge  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Discov- 
eries were  here  made  that  indicate  that 
there  was  civilized  life  2500  j'ears  earlier 
than  previous  excavations  have  shown 
and  that  the  earliest  civilization  was  in 
the  Euphrates  rather  than  the  Nile  val- 
ley. These  lectures  begin  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 5,  and  continue  through  the  13th. 


Crane  Pool  Active 


The  Crane  Swimming  Pool  was  made 
available  during  the  summer  to  enrolled 
students  in  the  summer  session  and  to 
faculty  families.  Men  numbering  157 
and  women  24.2  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  during  the  warm  weather. 

The  fall  schedule  provides  for  regu- 
lar instruction  in  swimming  and  the  pool 
will  be  available  at  other  times  to  stu- 
dents in  general.  Men  and  women  stu- 
dents will  use  the  pool  on  alternate  days. 
Members  of  the  faculty  and  possibly  lo- 
cal alumni  will  have  specified  hours. 


Conservatory  Broadcast 


Beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October  and  continuing  weekly  for  six 
months  thereafter,  various  members  of 
the  Conservatory  faculty  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced students  will  present  short  broad- 
casts from  station  WHK,  Cleveland. 

As  announced  by  Director  Shaw  of 
the  Conservatory  the  broadcast  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  month  will  be  of 
half  hour  length,  while  the  remaining 
ones  will  be  of  fifteen  minutes’  duration. 
Most  of  the  programs  will  be  of  the  solo 
nature,  although  possibly  the  A Cappella 
Choir  will  take  part  occasionally.  There 
will  be  a longer  program  once  or  twice 
in  the  year  as  there  has  been  in  the  past, 
in  which  larger  organizations  such  as 
the  glee  club,  choirs,  band,  and  orches- 
tra will  participate. 


New  Apollo  Theater 


Although  it  continues  under  the  old’ 
name  of  the  Apollo,  Oberlin  has  a new 
moving  picture  theater.  During  the  past 
summer  the  old  theater  on  East  Col- 
lege Street  and  the  Hobbs  Restaurant 
which  adjoined  it  were  stripped  of  all 
except  their  outside  walls  and  a com- 
pletely new  interior  built. 

For  several  years  the  Hobbs  Restau- 
rant has  not  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hobbs,  but  leased  by  him  to  other  pro- 
prietors. For  the  past  three  years  the 
building  has  been  vacant.  Mr.  Hobbs  is 
now  manager  of  the  College-owned  Ober- 
lin Inn,  formerly  the  Park  Hotel. 

The  new  Apollo  has  a seating  capacity 
of  700  and  a fully  up-to-date  equipment, 
including  an  RCA  Photophone.  Its  dec- 
orations and  lighting  are  modern  and 
colorful.  Mr.  Jerry  Steel,  the  owner,  is 
in  active  charge  of  the  management. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  has  furnished 
Oberlin  with  the  best  pictures  and  has 
secured  them  as  promptly  as  the  large 
cities.  This  policy  he  promises  to  con- 
tinue. 

Other  changes  in  Oberlin  to  be  noted 
by  the  returning  students  will  be  a com- 
plete new  equipment  in  the  interior  of 
the  Peoples  Bank.  This  includes  the  of- 
fices, the  cages,  and  customers’  booths. 
It  has  been  redecorated  throughout. 

Three  women’s  apparel  shops  and  a 
meat  market  have  gone  out  of  business. 
Added  to  the  already  ten  restaurants  two 
new  sandwich  shops  have  appeared.  A 
seventh  barber  shop  has  opened,  and  a 
fourth  dentist  has  hung  out  his  shingle. 

The  trolley  tracks  on  East  College 
Street  have  been  removed,  but  “Tip” 
Maddock  continues  to  function  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  transportation  authority,  sev- 
eral bus  lines  now  making  the  corner 
waiting  room  and  office  their  local  head- 
quarters. 
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Book  Review 


A Psychological  Approach  to  Theol- 
ogy, by  Walter  Marshall  Ilorton.  Pp. 
xii,  279.  2.50.  Harper  and  Brothers, 

New  York. 

Professor  Horton’s  rapidly  growing 
clientele  of  appreciative  readers  will  wel- 
come this  book  eagerly.  A pioneer  vol- 
ume in  a most  important  field,  it  is  the 
sort  of  book  many  grateful  readers  will 
keep  on  a near-by  shelf  for  years  to 
come. 

He  has  summoned  to  a veritable  dis- 
armament conference  theology  and  psy- 
chology, and  has  interpreted  the  diver- 
gent schools  of  both  groups  with  con- 
summate skill  because  he  is  really  an 
authority  in  both  fields.  He  retains  to 
the  end  our  confidence  that  he  knows 
thoroughly  the  literature  of  his  vast  sub- 
ject and  has  a critical  apparatus  that  is 
trustworthy  and  complete. 

Dr.  Horton  possesses  the  rare  faculty 
of  presenting  profoundest  truth  in  clear 
and  readable  style  and  often  with  illu- 
minating concreteness.  His  language  is 
always  free  from  looseness  or  vagueness, 
and  his  genial  humor  is  without  sarcasm 
or  sting.  His  intellectual  honesty  is 
utterly  without  reservation.  His  crisp 
logic  is  without  guile,  his  convictions  free 
from  dogmatism,  and  his  conclusions  sur- 
prisingly free  from  subjectivism  or  bias. 

Even  his  psychology  has  no  sectarian 
bias.  He  combines  utter  hospitality  to 
the  scientific  method  with  great  clarity 
in  setting  the  bounds  beyond  which  sci- 
ence, including  psychology,  cannot  go  and 
speak  with  any  authority.  No  science 
can  profess  to  give  insight  into  life’s 
meanings,  values  or  ideal  possibilities; 
yet  theology  needs  such  facts  as  only  sci- 
ence can  furnish  to  ballast  its  conclus- 
ions. He  shows  unusual  skill  in  analyz- 
ing the  weaknesses  of  other  writers  and 
in  a most  affable  way!  He  disposes  of 
behaviorism  in  two  swift  pages;  ac- 
knowledging his  debt  to  it  as  a method 
of  research  and  accepting  such  “factual 
findings”  as  it  has  produced,  but  punc- 
tures its  philosophical  preseumptions  and 
presuppositions  as  “the  fallacy  of  forgot- 
ten assumptions!”  He  shows  himself  too 
good  a philosopher  to  be  caught  in  the 
behaviorist’s  net;  yet,  with  his  eminent 
spirit  of  fair  play,  he  criticizes  writers 
who  find  behaviorism  too  easy  a mark 
for  ridicule. 

The  book  furnishes  a modern  doctrine 
of  sin,  defined  as  cosmic  maladjustment. 
The  treatment  of  human  ills  and  perver- 
sities is  very  constructive.  It  may  seem 
more  psychological  than  theological,  but 
it  will  prove  highly  suggestive  to  pastors 
who  desire  to  help  distraught  people  with 
disorders  of  the  will.  Professor  Horton’s 
method,  throughout  his  book,  is  not  the 
psychological  vivisection  recently  so  pop- 
ular. He  may  have  used  the  radium  of 
relentless  light  from  every  source,  but 
it  has  not  burnt  out  vital  faith  and  ex- 


perience of  religion,  but  has  given  both 
fresh  conviction  and  power.  He  has  re- 
vitalized the  concept  of  the  Living  Christ 
and  re-established  the  intellectual  pro- 
bity of  modern  faith  in  God  and  Immor- 
tality. For  thinking  Christians  this  is 
one  of  the  most  re-assuring  books  of  the 
past  decade.  The  book  committee  of  the 
Religious  Book  Club  wisely  made  this  the 
Book-of-the-Month  for  June. 

G.  Walter  Fiske. 

Alumni  Achievement:  An  Evaluation 
of  the  Work  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tions of  American  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, by  John  Griffith  Olmstead, 
President  of  the  American  Alumni 
Council  and  Secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Oberlin  College.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Alumni  Coun- 
cil. Editorial  office,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
1931- 

By  way  of  the  questionnaire  and  able 
editing  and  compiling,  Mr.  Olmstead  has 
brought  together  the  most  careful  sum- 
mary of  opinion  on  alumni  matters  and 
alumni  relationship  up  to  date.  It  is 
valuable  from  many  points  of  view,  for 
there  is  a wide  diversity  of  opinion  on 
many  of  the  questions  discussed,  and  this 
treatise  gives  opportunity  for  one  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  varying 
viewpoints  and  to  evaluate  the  different 
types  of  service  attempted  by  the  asso- 
ciations. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  “Or- 
ganization and  Finances,”  “The  Alumni 
Secretary,”  “Athletic  Relations,”  “Con- 
tinued Education,”  and  some  dozen  oth- 
ers, all  of  interest. 


Mr.  Olmstead’s  conclusions  may  in 
part  be  indicated  by  the  following  quo- 
tation from  his  summary  chapter: 

“In  going  over  the  data  here  assem- 
bled it  has  been  increasingly  clear  that 
two  motives  have  brought  about  the  ini- 
tiation and  growth  of  alumni  associa- 
tions. On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  a large  proportion  of 
alumni  to  keep  in  touch  with,  and  to  do 
something  for  the  college.  On  the  other 
hand  are  the  college  officers  who  con- 
stantly want  things  done  for  the  college. 

“This  desire  of  the  alumni  is  not  al- 
ways very  definite.  Men  and  women 
have  a sentimental  regard  for  the  place 
where  they  have  spent  four  of  their  hap- 
piest years.  They  like  to  get  back  to 
their  old  haunts,  and  by  this  proximity 
have  their  good  times  recalled  to  them. 
They  like  to  meet  their  comrades  there 
and  reminisce.  They  have  not  only 
dreams  of  the  past,  but  they  have  dreams 
of  the  future.  There  are  countless  things 
they  would  like  to  do  for  the  old  college 
— give  new  buildings  and  equipment,  im- 
prove the  campus,  add  to  the  library, 
raise  faculty  salaries,  help  deserving  stu- 
dents financially. 

“Not  many  alumni  become  able  to  do 
these  things.  Most  of  them  have  to  take 
it  out  in  wishing.  Many  never  give  pub- 
lic expression  to  their  feelings,  but  they 
do  like  to  gather  back  on  the  campus  oc- 
casionally and  let  their  minds  run  riot 
on  what  they  would  do  if  they  wrere  able. 
Many  who  are  able  do  not  act,  for  as 
the  years  go  by  they  develop  other  in- 
erests  that  are  closer  at  hand  and  are 
more  evident  or  demanding. 

“College  administrators,  always  in 
search  for  those  who  will  aid  their  in- 
stitutions, realize  the  existence  of  this 
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sentiment,  and  capitalize  it.  There  is 
nothing  the  college  needs  that  they  are 
not  willing  to  ask  the  alumni  for. 
Whether  or  not  they  get  it  depends  upon 
their  power  of  persuasion  and  the  ability 
of  the  alumni  to  do  what  is  asked.  . . . 

“This  book  has  been  an  attempt  to  in- 
dicate something  of  the  achievements  of 
organized  alumni  work  and  the  great 
contribution  the  alumni  have  made  to 
their  institutions.  Whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue along  the  same  lines,  launch  new 
enterprises,  turn  over  to  the  college  part 
or  much  of  what  we  are  now  doing — 
these  are  questions  which  confront  the 
alumni  associations  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.”  W.  F.  Bohn. 

Physics  of  Radiology,  by  J.  L.  Weather- 
wax,  ’ 12.  Published  by  Paul  B.  Hoe- 
ber,  Inc.,  New  York.  1931. 

Physics  is  a notorious  bugbear  to  pre- 


medical students.  This  is  partly  a tra- 
dition, passed  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation of  medical  students,  and  partly  a 
consequence  of  a certain  Pharisaism  on 
the  part  of  teachers  of  physics.  The  con- 
dition is  singularly  unfortunate  in  this 
day  of  technological  medicine.  It  pro- 
duces in  budding  physicians  a mind-set 
against  a scientific  attitude  toward  the 
most  powerful  tools  of  their  profession. 
It  makes  of  physicians  merely  uncom- 
prehending manipulators  of  switches, 
whereas  effective  use  of  these  tools  calls 
for  a penetrating  and  discriminating  un- 
derstanding both  of  principles  and  de- 
tails of  application. 

Occasional  attempts  have  been  made 
to  break  down  the  wall  that  thus  ob- 
trudes itself  between  physicist  and  phy- 
sician. Some  of  these  attempts  have  or- 
iginated on  one  side  of  the  wall,  and 


some  on  the  other.  The  results  have  usu- 
ally been  disappointing.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  new  field  of  biophysics  has 
come  into  existence.  Within  that  field 
men  are  being  so  trained  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  attack  the  wall  from  both 
sides-  This  mode  of  attack  appears 
promising.  Mr.  Weatherwax,  the  author 
of  Physics  of  Radiology,  is  in  just  such 
a strategic  position,  being  Physicist  in 
the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  and 
an  Associate  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  author  has  preserved  a good  bal- 
ance between  his  science  and  his  tech- 
nology. He  has  devoted  the  first  four 
chapters  to  an  exposition  of  the  physics 
principles  involved,  and  the  remaining 
four  to  a description  of  the  technology  of 
the  therapeutic  use  of  X-rays  and  radium. 
The  first  of  four  chapters  utilize  a wealth 
of  illustrative  material  from  the  author’s 
experience  as  a technologist,  and  the  last 
four  make  frequent  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics. 

One  chapter,  the  first,  mars  the  stand- 
ard of  composition  which  characterizes 
the  rest  of  the  book.  This  chapter  bears 
every  indication  of  having  been  assem- 
bled in  frantic  haste,  after  the  rest  was 
complete,  by  someone  whose  fundamental 
physics  was  distinctly  “rusty.”  It  is  a 
pity  to  have  handicapped  an  otherwise 
good  book  by  such  an  uncompromising 
port  of  entry. 

The  publisher  is  to  be  complimented 
on  the  make-up  of  the  book.  It  is  both 
attractive  and  sturdy.  Errors  of  com- 
position have  been  quite  successfully 
avoided  with  one  glaring  exception. 

Physics  of  Radiology  will  be  a val- 
uable addition  to  the  library  of  any  phy- 
sician, and  will  furnish  useful  illustrative 
material  to  teachers  of  physics. 

L.  W.  Taylor. 

Studies  in  Religious  Education,  P.  Henry 
Lotz,  Editor.  Pp.  702.  $3.50.  The 

Cokesbury  Press,  Nashville,  Sept.  1, 
1931- 

This  new  textbook,  covering  the  entire 
field  of  religious  education,  is  a work  in 
which  Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  has  col- 
laboratd  with  a number  of  other  well- 
known  teachers  in  this  field.  It  has  been 
adopted  as  a text  in  many  colleges  and 
graduate  schools,  for  this  is  the  first 
time  this  rapidly  developing  subject  has 
been  adequately  treated  in  a single  vol- 
ume. Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are: 
Historical  and  Motivation  of  Religious 
Education  in  America;  Aims  and  Moti- 
vation of  Religious  Education;  Theory 
and  Function  of  Worship;  Technique  in 
Teaching  Religion;  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments; Nature  and  Content  of  the  Cur- 
riculum; Place  of  the  Bible  in  Relig- 
ious Education;  Music,  Drama  and  Art 
in  Religious  Education;  Week  Day 
Church  School;  The  Character  Educa- 
tion Movement;  Catholic  and  Jewish 
Education  in  America;  Relation  of 
Church  and  State;  Relation  of  Religious 
Education  to  General  Education. 


Homecoming 

Dad’s  and  Mother’s 
Day 
1931 

Friday , October  30  . . . 

Display  of  Paintings  by  Cleveland  Artists, 

Allen  Art  Museum 

Book  Week  Display,  Carnegie  Library 

These  displays  will  be  open  to  the  public 

daily 

7 :30  P.  M. — Illustrated  Lecture : A Submarine  Cruise  in 
Arctic  Waters,  Sir  Hubert  Williams,  Finney 
Chapel 

Saturday,  October  31  . . . 

8:00-12:00 — Visiting  Classes.  Inspection  of  Buildings 

8:30  A.M.- — Golf  Tournament,  Oberlin  Golf  Club 

2:30P.M. — Football:  Oberlin  vs.  Western  Reserve 

4:30-  6:00 — Informal  Reception  to  Alumni,  Parents  and 
Other  Visitors,  Men’s  Building 

8:00-11:00 — Hallowe’en  Costume  Party  and  Dance,  War- 
ner Gymnasium 

Sunday,  November,  1 . . . 

1 1 :oo  A.  M. — Services  in  the  Churches 
4:3oP.  M. — Vesper  Service,  Finney  Chapel 
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American  Express  Goes  Collegiate  Important  Committee 


The  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Extension  Ser- 
vice has  designated  the  American  Express 
Company  as  the  Official  Intercollegiate 
Alumni  Travel  Bureau.  This  arrangement 
in  detail  was  presented  to  the  American 
Alumni  Council  at  the  Atlanta  Conven- 
tion, where  it  was  cordially  received  on 
the  basis  that  the  alumni  and  undergrad- 
uates of  the  affiliated  institutions  could 
receive  very  tangible  benefits  from  the 
special  services  which  the  American  Ex- 
press Company  is  able  to  render  them  in 
America  and  in  foreign  countries  with- 
out adding  in  any  way  to  the  cost  of 
travel. 

“The  American  Express  Company  has 
already  a long  record  of  service  in  con- 
nection with  travel  matters  pertaining  to 
universities  and  colleges,”  says  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  T.  Williams,  Comptroller  of  the 
Extension  Service.  “Particularly  has  this 
been  true  in  connection  with  post-gradu- 
ate activities  and  scientific  and  profes- 
sional organizations.  In  an  individual 
way  it  has  also  cared  for  the  travel  needs 
of  faculty  members,  alumni  and  under- 
graduates. 

“It  is  expected  that  the  Intercol- 
legiate Alumni  Extension  Service,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
American  Express  in  formulating  and 
planning  a satisfactory  list  of  educa- 
tional tours,  such  tours  being  worked  out 
in  detail  by  the  American  Express  in 
conjunction  with  suggestions  made  by 
officials  of  the  various  institutions  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  developing 
educational  travel. 

“In  Europe  alone  the  Company  has 
stationed  more  than  two  thousand  em- 
ployes whose  primary  duties  are  to  aid 
the  traveler. 

“Following  our  general  procedure  of 
enlarging  the  scope  of  our  service,  we 
propose  to  place  at  the  American  Ex- 
press Offices  in  Europe  and  possibly  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  a card  index 
of  the  alumni  of  our  participating  col- 
leges and  universities  who  are  residing 
in  foreign  cities.  This  will  enable  col- 
lege men  and  women  who  are  traveling 


abroad  to  find  easy  access  to  fellow 
alumni  in  the  different  towns  which  they 
may  visit.” 

New  Cover  Design 

The  cover  design  appearing  on  the 
Alumni  Magazine  this  month  is  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Brumby  Fowler,  wife  of  Librarian 
Julian  S.  Fowler.  Mrs.  Fowler  has  been 
a teacher  of  art  and  has  done  commercial 
designing.  She  is  a graduate  of  Missis- 
sippi State  College  for  Women  and  has 
taken  graduate  work  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Columbia  University.  She  has  taught  in 
Texas  and  at  Miami  University.  The 
bookplates  used  in  the  open  shelf  room 
of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Oberlin,  are  of 
her  designing. 


At  the  request  of  President  Wilkins 
the  Alumni  Council  at  its  meeting  last 
February  authorized  the  appointment  of 
two  persons  to  join  a like  number  from 
the  faculty  and  from  the  board  of  trus- 
tees to  consider  the  relationship  of  the 
College  and  the  Alumni  Association. 

President  Frank  C.  Van  Cleef  of  the 
Alumni  Association  has  appointed  Mrs. 
Agnes  W.  Mastick,  ’92,  and  Theodore 
H.  Harvey,  ’io,  as  the  alumni  members. 
Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  ’03,  and  Beatrice 
Doerschuk,  ’06,  will  represent  the  trustees, 
and  George  M.  Jones,  ’94,  and  W.  F. 
Bohn,  ’oo,  the  faculty.  A preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  in 
June,  at  which  time  Mr.  Bohn  was  se- 
lected chairman. 


American  Express  Headquarters,  Paris 


TO  THE  ALUMNI  . . . 

We  will  be  pleased  to  fill  mail  orders 
for  any  book  published 

HAYLOR’S 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  a 


It  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

CRANE’S  anti  LIGGETT’S 
CHOCOLATES 
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Protest  Centennial  Date  and 
Women  Smoking 


The  editor  is  in  receipt  of  several 
letters  discussing  the  decision  of  the 
College  to  hold  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration in  the  fall  instead  of  June, 
1933.  There  are  also  letters  expressing 
disapproval  of  the  Faculty  action  sanc- 
tioning smoking  by  women  students. 
ITe  cannot  print  all  letters  received. 
We  do,  however,  print  two  typical  ones. 


Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: — 

With  dismay  and  keen  disappointment 
have  I just  read  in  my  last  copy  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  of  the  new  plan  to 
hold  our  Oberlin  Centennial  in  October 
rather  than  in  June. 

I am  a member  of  the  class  of  1918 
and  since  our  Commencement  day  our 
class  has  looked  forward  with  special 
delight  to  its  fifteenth  reunion,  since  it 
would  fall  at  the  same  time  as  our  be- 
loved Alma  Mater’s  one  hundredth  birth- 
day. Far  from  feeling  that  our  fifteenth 
reunion  would  be  overshadowed  by  the 
centennial  celebration  (as  Mr.  Grove 
Patterson  seems  to  feel  that  returning 
classes  might  regard  the  situation)  we 
have  felt  all  these  years  that  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  would  intensify  our 
reunion  joys  in  attracting  back  a larger 
percentage  of  our  classmates  and  other 
alumni  and  in  offering  a more  brilliant 
program  of  events  during  our  reunion 
period.  Since  they  felt  as  we  did  on  this 
matter  the  classes  of  ’17  and  ’19  decided 
to  return  also  in  1933  for  their  fifteenth 
reunion  celebration  though,  of  course,  in 
neither  case  was  1933  the  exact  year  for 
their  celebration.  They  simply  felt  the 
attractiveness  and  suitableness  of  that 
year  for  their  reunions.  The  classes  of 
’17  and  ’19  may  have  changed  their 
plans, — and  I do  not  mean  to  be  at- 
tempting to  represent  these  classes  for  one 
instant, — I am  only  attempting  to  explain 
how  we  have  all  for  almost  fifteen  years 
now  looked  forward  to  the  glory  of  the 
centennial  and  our  reunions.  Now  if  the 
plan  is  carried  out  to  hold  the  Centennial 
in  October,  I fear  that  the  reunions  of  our 
classes  and  all  classes  set  for  1933  will 
be  greatly  overshadowed,  for  true  to  our 
traditions  and  our  love  of  Oberlin,  as 
many  alumni  as  possible  will  endeavor 
to  return  to  her  Centennial  and  most 
alumni  cannot,  with  financial  comfort,  re- 
turn any  great  distance  to  Oberlin  twice 
within  six  months. 

Now,  of  course,  I realize  that  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  has  studied  the  situation 
conscientiously  from  many  sides.  How- 
ever, in  an  institution  which  has  always 
been  honored  and  more  or  less  directly 
supported  by  the  steadfast  love  and  loy- 
alty of  her  alumni,  does  it  not  seem  un- 
fortunate that  practically  all  alumni  must 


hear  the  plans  of  their  Alma  Mater’s  one 
hundredth  birthday  “with  surprise  and 
keen  regret.” 

With  all  due  respect,  a group  of  my 
classmates  and  I would  like  to  make  this 
suggestion:  Would  it  not  be  a feasible 
plan  to  hold  the  Centennial  Celebration 
the  week  following  the  usual  commence- 
ment week  in  June?  It  might  take  the 
form  of  a celebration  separate  but  follow- 
ing the  commencement  festivities  so  that 
those  coming  for  commencement  might 
easily  stay  on  and  enjoy  the  Centennial, — 
or  the  commencement  exercises  might  be 
put  off  a week  (and  the  extra  week  be 
used  for  pageant  practice)  and  the  two 
occasions  combined  into  one  glorious  time 
of  renewing  our  love  for  and  our  faith 
in  our  beloved  Alma  Mater  and  her  sons 
and  daughters.  The  weather  of  the 
latter  half  of  June  is  usually  more  de- 
pendable and  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
first  part  and  perhaps  even  a lesser  star 
in  the  field  of  pageantry  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  undertake  the  production 
of  a pageant  for  that  time.  Moreover, 
college  and  university  presidents  would 
then  be  free  from  their  duties  to  attend 
our  centennial. 

It  is  only  because  of  Oberlin’s  demo- 
cratic and  long-standing  custom  of  listen- 
ing in  faculty  meetings  first  to  the  most 
newly  acquired  member,  and  of  giving 
equal  attention  to  her  most  insignificant 
and  her  more  outstanding  alumni  that  we 
humbly  offer  this  suggestion  with  a plea 
that  it  may  at  least  be  given  consideration 
by  the  committee  in  charge. 

Sincerely, 

Marianne  Kirk  Quinton, 

Secretary,  Class  of  1918. 


Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 
Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: — 

I am  very  sure  many  of  the  Alumni  of 
Oberlin  College  are  dismayed  at  some  of 
the  recent  changes  at  Oberlin.  Progress 
should  not  mean  letting  down  the  bars 
and  allowing  too  much  freedom  for  our 
young  people.  I am  proud  of  President 
Woolley  and  her  firm  attitude  on  matters 
of  conduct  and  especially  on  the  question 
of  women’s  smoking.  When  I read  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
that  Oberlin  permits  women  to  smoke,  I 
was  deeply  grieved.  For  while  some 
argue  there  are  other  evils  greater  than 
that,  I feel  it  is  veiy  unwomanly,  and  is 
usually  accompanied  by  other  bold  man- 
ners which  destroy  a woman’s  charm. 
Such  a step  is  not  one  of  progress,  it  is 
something  which  means  a distinct  loss  of 
Oberlin’s  ideals,  and  I for  one  am  very 
sorry  about  it. 

Oberlin  alumni  in  meeting  graduates 
from  other  colleges  felt  a sense  of  pride 
in  the  history  of  Oberlin,  and  in  the  fine 


ideals  she  has  stood  for  in  the  past.  Even 
in  this  strenuous  modern  age  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  we  know  there  are  val- 
ues which  should  grow  more  precious 
with  the  years. 

Many  times  I have  been  asked  about 
Oberlin  College  by  anxious  parents,  and 
I have  gladly  recommended  my  college 
to  their  attention.  I have  dreamed  of 
sending  my  niece  there  some  day — but 
now — I feel  sad  and  troubled  about  the 
whole  situation.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  problem?  Is  Oberlin  drifting  with 
the  tide  and  losing  her  high  heritage? 

Sincerely, 

Alice  H.  Cole,  ’09. 


Home  For  Aged 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

Some  years  ago  several  alumni  living 
in  Oberlin  discovered  in  each  other’s 
minds  a common  conviction,  namely  that 
Oberlin  ought  to  have  a home  for  elderly 
people.  Quite  a number  of  alumni  re- 
turn to  the  old  town  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning of  their  lives  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  its  peerless  advantages, — intellectual, 
musical,  social,  and  religious.  Some  are 
able,  with  hired  help,  to  maintain  their 
own  homes,  and  prefer  to  do  so.  A num- 
ber, however,  would  gladly  be  relieved 
of  domestic  cares  if  they  could  find  a 
way.  This  is  not  easy.  Boarding,  either 
in  a hotel  or  a private  family  is  not  only 
too  expensive  for  them,  but  it  lacks  the 
elements  of  permanence,  privacy  and  quiet 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  elderly  people. 

On  repeated  occasions  we  discussed  the 
possibilities  of  providing  a comfortable 
place  both  for  aged  couples  and 
single  men  and  women  who  would  be 
able  and  glad  to  pay  a modest  sum  for  a 
quiet  retreat  where  they  could  enjoy 
Oberlin’s  advantages  without  the  burdens 
of  housekeeping.  Finally,  seeing  no  light, 
we  dropped  the  matter. 

Recently  a women  past  eighty  sought 
admission  to  the  Elyria  Home  for  the 
Aged,  as  a boarder,  having  special 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  enter  on  the 
usual  terms.  She  was  told  that  they  did 
not  receive  boarders. 

Within  a month  a woman  who  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  in  ’69,  and  is  now 
nearly  ninety,  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the 
county  infirmary,  because  there  seemed  to 
be  no  other  way  to  provide  for  her.  A 
niece,  living  in  another  town,  scarcely 
able  either  physically  or  financially  to 
care  for  her  aunt,  finally  took  her  to  her 
home.  To  the  old  lady  removal  from 
Oberlin’s  loved  scenes,  services  and 
friends  was  the  chief  regret. 

So  many  splendid  things  have  been 
done  for  the  college  and  the  town  by 
alumni  that  I wonder  if  some  person  or 
group  of  persons  cannot  meet  this  need. 

Lillie  T.  Terborcii,  ’88. 


“What  He  Lived  B>” 

A little  book  of  prayers  by  the  late  Dean  Ed- 
ward Increase  Bosworth. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Dr.  Bosworth  to  open  each 
of  his  classes  with  a brief  prayer.  These  prayers 
were  the  heart  of  the  man,  and  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  sat  in  his  classes.  The  prayers  collected 
in  this  volume  were  taken  down  verbatim,  from 
time  to  time,  by  students  for  their  own  personal 
use.  They  are  here  collected  for  publication  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rugh,  and  printed  for  the  first  time. 

The  book  is  pocket-size  (4x6)4  in.),  is  bound 
in  black  leather  with  gilt  edges.  It  contains  an 
appreciation  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  a fine  picture 
of  Dr.  Bosworth,  and  sixty  of  his  typical  class- 
room prayers.  A large  number  of  Oberlin  Alumni 
and  friends  will  want  copies  of  this  unique  devo- 
tional book  containing  the  spontaneous  prayers  of 
this  rare  friend. 

A limited  first  edition  will  be  off  the  press  about 
October  10,  and  will  be  mailed  to  you  direct  by 
the  publisher,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50.  All 
profits  from  the  sale  of  this  book  will  be  added  to 
the  Bosworth  Memorial  Fund. 

Address  Dean’s  Office,  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


George  T.  Sedgeman 

FINE  FURNITURE 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 


23  East  College  St.  Oberlin,  Ohio 


THE  LONG  PAINTING  CO. 

DEPENDABLE  PAINTERS  and 
DECORATORS 


3135  CARNEGIE  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Apollo  Theatre 

“The  most  modern  equipped  theater  in  the  state. 
Seating  capacity  of  700.” 

The  Apollo — Aristocrat  of  Lorain 
County  Theatres 


A.  Nabakowski  Co. 

H e sell  the  best  and  repair 
the  rest 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 


Oberlin  Inn 

Serves  a clean,  wholesome  meal,  with 
efficient  service,  at  a very 
reasonable  price 


Special  Dining  Room  for  Private 
Dinner  Parties 

W.  D.  Hobbs,  Mgr. 
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Seattle  Entertains 


On  the  evening  of  June  30,  1931,  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Puget 
Sound  enjoyed  a most  extraordinary  meet- 
ing. The  National  Council  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  being  in  session,  to 
which  some  100  Oberlin  alumni  were 
delegates,  it  was  our  privilege  to  have 
with  us  a very  distinguished  group  of 
Oberlinites  representing  classes  as  early 
as  1871,  churches  as  far  distant  as  the 
Orient,  and  the  highest  officers  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  attended 
the  dinner,  which  was  followed  by 
brief  talks  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Richards,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Oberlin,  and  Dr.  Robert  E- 
Brown  of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  each  of  whom  gave  us 
clear  glimpses  of  the  Oberlin  of  today, 
refreshing  our  pride  and  faith  in  our 
Alma  Mater.  The  evening  was  all  too 
short,  for  many  were  forced  to  leave  to 
attend  sessions  of  the  Council.  Such  an 
unusual  assemblage  and  the  limited  time 
we  spent  together  rather  left  our  heads 
in  a whirl.  At  the  risk  of  blundering 
past  some  equally  important  guests  we 
feel  it  will  be  interesting  to  mention  a 
few  names  which  come  to  mind  at  this 
time. 

Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton,  ’88,  newly  elected 
Moderator  of  the  National  Council. 

Charles  C.  Burger,  t-’i2,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Congregational  Churches, 
Missouri. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown,  ’01,  Oberlin 
School  of  Theology. 

Wm.  F.  Frazier,  ’10,  State  Superin- 
tendent for  Vermont. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Richards,  First  Church  in 
Oberlin. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Herz,  ’17,  Superinten- 
dent of  American  Indian  work. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Bates,  ’76,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor, Pacific  University. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Burnell,  ’75,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Wynn  Fairfield,  ’07,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board. 

Dr.  Elisha  King,  t-’oo,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Kedzie,  Secretary  Congre- 
gational Foundation  for  Education,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Powell,  ’82,  Former 
State  Superintendent  for  Montana. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Juell,  t-’o8,  Superin- 
tendent for  Montana. 

Dr.  Edwin  B.  Dean,  President  of 
Doane  College,  Nebraska. 

The  Rev.  Hiroshi  Hatanaka,  ’10,  fra- 
ternal delegate  from  the  Kumai  Churches, 
Japan. 

The  Rev.  Horace  McConnaghey,  for- 
mer missionary  in  China,  now  home  on 
furlough. 

Dr.  Sydney  Strong,  ’81,  Seattle. 

Anson  S.  Barwell,  ’71,  Seattle  merchant. 


Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00,  Assistant  to  Pres- 
ident Wilkins. 

Dr.  L.  Wendell  Fifield,  *14,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of 
Seattle,  in  which  the  Council  held  its 
meetings. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  a busi- 
ness session  of  the  local  association,  which 
lasted  for  all  of  three  minutes,  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  features  of  the  evening. 
New  officers  and  an  amendment  were 
voted  upon  and  unanimously  accepted 
amid  a general  commotion  of  chair  scrap- 
ing and  visiting  with  old  friends.  Of- 
ficers for  the  coming  year  were  elected 
as  fol low’s: 

President — John  B.  Andrews,  ’11,  suc- 
ceeding Vincent  S.  Hart,  ex-’23. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Lewjis  T.  Gris- 
wold, ’o5-’o8,  succeeding  Miss  Rheba  D. 
Nickerson,  ’10. 

Secretary-Treasurer — H.  Lee  Burton, 
’i7-’22,  succeeding  John  B.  Andrews,  ’11. 

Oberlin  at  National 
Council 

Oberlin  bulked  large  in  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  held  at  Seattle  June  25 
to  July  3.  The  contest  for  the  modera- 
torship  was  between  an  Oberlin  alumnus, 
Carl  S.  Patton  of  Los  Angeles,  and  an 
Oberlin  trustee,  Jay  T.  Stocking  of  St. 
Louis.  Dr.  Patton  was  elected. 

The  chairman  of  the  hard-working 
business  committee  was  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn, 
’00,  Assistant  to  the  President  of  Ober- 
lin. Other  members  were  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Brown,  ’01,  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Burger, 
t’12,  Dr.  L.  Wendell  Fifield,  ’14,  and  Dr. 
James  A.  Richards.  Dr.  Richards,  who 
is  minister  of  the  First  Church,  Oberlin, 
was  named  the  new  chairman.  Dr. 
Brown,  Professor  in  the  Oberlin  School 
of  Theology,  was  made  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  next  bien- 
nium. The  associate  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  is  Dr.  Frederick  L. 
Fagley,  t’n.  Herbert  Rugg,  ’io-’n,  is 
publicity  director. 

The  host  church  at  Seattle  was  the 
Plymouth  Congregational,  of  which  Dr. 
L.  Wendall  Fifield  is  pastor. 

In  connection  with  the  invitation  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  at 
Cleveland,  a letter  was  read  from  Presi- 
ident  Wilkins  pointing  out  that  the  meet- 
ing will  fall  in  Oberlin’s  Centennial  year 
and  inviting  the  Council  to  hold  some  of 
its  sessions  in  Oberlin.  Cleveland  was 
chosen  as  the  convention  city  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  Council  will  come 
to  Oberlin’s  new  auditorium  for  some  of 
its  meetings  in  1933. 

Dr.  Patton,  the  new  Moderator,  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  1888 
and  spent  the  next  year  in  the  seminary. 
He  continued  his  theological  work  at  An- 
dover, graduating  in  1892.  Oberlin  made 
him  a Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1908.  At 
present  he  is  minister  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Los  Angeles. 


Dr.  Bradley  at  Portland 


The  Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  ’82,  and 
Mrs.  Bradley,  c-’82,  of  Cleveland,  were 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  June  30,  the  guests  of 
Dr.  Bradley’s  nephew,  Dr.  A.  T.  Blach- 

ly- 

That  evening  45  graduates,  former  stu- 
dents, and  friends  of  Oberlin,  gathered 
in  Mt.  Tabor  Park  about  a picnic  supper 
and  enjoyed  a delightful  evening,  hear- 
ing Dr.  Bradley,  now  Oberlin’s  oldest 
trustee  in  point  of  service,  tell  of  the  pres- 
ent progress  of  the  college. 


Honored  by  France 

France  has  bestowed  her  highest  honor 
upon  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  ’91,  now 
executive  head  of  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  world  of 
science. 

In  a simple  ceremony  August  17,  at 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Dr.  Millikan  was  pro- 
claimed a Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  accepted  from  the  hands  of 
distinguished  French  representatives  the 
Legion  of  Honor  medals  and  diploma  of 
the  “immortal  order”  founded  by  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  in  1802. 

Dr.  Millikan  had  been  previously  hon- 
ored by  the  French  when  in  1928,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday,  he  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  French  Academy 
and  received  its  “Academic  Palm.” 


Luther  Munson  Dies 

Luther  L.  Munson,  Oberlin  business 
man  well  known  to  many  generations  of 
students,  died  July  5.  Mr.  Munson  was 
enrolled  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
of  the  College  in  1863-65,  but  it  was 
rather  as  a restaurant  keeper  that  he  was 
best  known.  Munson’s  Oyster  Bar  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  prior  to  1900  was 
the  rendezvous  of  Oberlin  students,  and 
a full  dinner  there  was  a real  treat.  He 
also  conducted  a grocery  store  with  his 
brothers. 

Mr.  Munson  continued  in  business  un- 
til a few  years  ago  when  failing  eye- 
sight compelled  him  to  retire.  He  was 
a man  of  generous  impulses  whose  bene- 
factions were  little  known. 

In  his  final  illness  Mr.  Munson  caused 
his  fine  walking  stick  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
A.  G.  Comings,  ’77,  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  handed  down  to  the  oldest 
business  man. 


Route  20 

“The  Arrow  Route — Boston  to  the 
Rockies”  is  the  popular  name  now  given 
to  U.  S.  Route  20,  which  passes  through 
Oberlin.  This  route  carries  the  heaviest 
east  and  west  traffic  in  northern  Ohio 
and  uses  Lorain  street  through  the  Vil- 
lage. 


TWO  SPLENDID  NEW 


We  welcome  the  start  of  a new  school 
year  in  Oberlin  and  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
extend  every  Banking  Service  as  usual. 
Our  completely  remodeled  Banking  Room 
makes  us  more  able  than  in  the  past  to  please 
our  widening  circle  of  friends  and  patrons. 
Call  and  inspect  our  rooms  and  discuss  with 
us  your  Banking  needs. 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co* 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
BUILDINGS 

EQUIPPED  WITH 


■YALE 


MARK 


FINE  BUILDERS’  HARDWARE 

To  the  beautiful  new  dormitory  and  chapel 
of  the  Theological  Group  of  Oberlin  College 
are  added  the  distinction  and  the  permanence 
of  Yale  Hardware. 


THE  YALE  & TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 

STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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’04  at  Los  Angeles 


The  meetings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  Los  Angeles  in  July 
brought  many  Oberlin  alumni  to  the  city 
and  the  local  Oberlin  club  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  hold  a dinner 
meeting. 

This  was  at  the  Club  Mouse,  Exposi- 
tion Park,  on  July  i,  with  Goldwin  L. 
Buck,  ’o6-’io,  president  of  the  chapter, 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  Each  person 
present  was  called  upon  to  introduce  him- 
self. In  addition,  short  talks  were  made 
by  Professor  William  R.  Chapin,  ’04,  of 
Oberlin,  Superintendent  of  Schools  How- 
ard L.  Rawdon,  ’04,  of  Oberlin,  Professor 
Jay  B.  Nash,  ’11,  of  New  York  University, 
and  Dr.  Bruce  Baxter,  ’15,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  Joseph 
Bjorndahl,  of  San  Diego,  who  was  enter- 
ing Oberlin  in  the  fall,  sang  several  bari- 
tone selections. 

Among  those  present  were  former  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Walter  LI.  Frederick  and 
Mrs.  Lyman  B.  Hall  (Caroline  Cald- 
well ’96).  Five  members  of  ’04  had  a 
little  reunion  of  their  own.  They  were 
Will  Chapin,  Howard  Rawdon,  Rachel 
Brightman  Rawdon,  Martha  Fisher  and 
Harry  Siemens. 


Dr.  Jones  is  Guest 


The  Lake  Michigan  beach  at  Frank- 
fort, Mich.,  was  the  scene  of  two  jolly 
picnics  of  Oberlin  people  during  the  sum- 
mer under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff  Price,  ’93.  Old  and 
young  were  gathered  for  the  first  affair 
on  July  20  and  the  second  August  17. 
There  was  singing  of  songs,  stories  of 
the  good  old  days,  and  plenty  of  eats. 
Professor  Lynds  Jones,  ’92,  and  Mrs. 
Jones  were  guests  at  the  latter  occasion. 
Between  40  and  50  were  in  attendance 
at  each  picnic. 


Tower  is  Host 


Harold  Tower,  *ii,  was  host  to  the 
Oberlin  alumni  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
vicinity  at  a picnic  at  Camp  Roger  June 
12.  This  is  a boys’  camp,  of  which  Mr. 
Tower  has  been  director  for  several 
years. 

A happy  informal  time  was  had  by 
the  twenty  or  more  present.  Among  those 
from  outside  the  city  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carroll  Lahman  (Hazel  Robinson,  ’21) 
and  Catherine  Woodward,  ’30,  from  Kal- 
amazoo; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Graham, 
17,  and  three  children  from  Grant;  Mrs. 
Gerard  and  son  from  Cedar  Springs; 
Ruth  Keppel  from  Holland;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  S.  Nisbet  (Dorcas  Sam- 
mons, ’19)  and  daughter  from  Fremont. 


News  of  Alunmi 


’65-'8o,  ’93-’94 — Mrs.  Emma  Matthews 
Barnum,  a resident  of  Oberlin  for  many 
years,  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Maude  B.  Benner,  '90-94,  in  Hono- 
lulu on  August  2.  Mrs.  Barnum's  son, 
Roy  Barnum,  ’93-94,  passed  away  three 
days  before  the  death  of  his  mother. 

’67-72 — After  an  invalidism  of  several 
years,  Charlotte  E.  Wright  died  at  her 
home  in  Oberlin  on  August  24. 

’70 — Mrs.  Marion  Wood  Merrill  passed 
away  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Harrison  J.  Behr  (Flora  Merrill,  ’07), 
in  Oberlin  on  July  22  after  a long  ill- 
ness. Mrs.  Merrill  is  survived  by  two 
other  daughters,  Mrs.  Laura  Ann  An- 
drews of  Honolulu,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Glenn  of  Eureka,  Calif. 

’70 — Mrs.  Austin  P.  Burwell  (Mary 
Anna  Nourse)  died  August  27  at  the 
residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Susan 
B.  Dunlay,  in  Portage,  Wash.,  in  her 
83rd  year. 

’75 — In  the  fourth  volume  of  Fohvell’s 
History  of  Minnesota,  published  last  De- 
cember, the  author  named  the  “Twelve 
Apostles”  of  Minnesota,  among  whom  was 
Blastings  H.  Hart,  who  was  the  first  sec- 
retary of  corrections  and  charities  of 
Minnesota  and  who  held  the  office  15 
years,  from  1883  to  1898. 

’8o-’82,  ’SS-’9 x — Mary  Flagler  Cowles 
passed  away  in  August  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  where  she  had  lived  for  the  past 
20  years. 

’8i-’82 — Mrs.  Charles  H.  Smith  (Mary 
Amelia  Fairbank)  passed  away  at  her 
residence  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  on  June 
11  after  a lingering  illness  of  several 
months. 

’83 — A brochure  containing  the  words 
spoken  by  John  Dewey,  James  H.  Tufts, 
and  Edward  Scribner  Ames  at  the  me- 
morial service  held  April  30  in  Chicago 
for  George  Herbert  Mead  has  been  pre- 
pared and  mailed  to  Dr.  Mead’s  many 
friends. 

>88 — Professor  John  R.  Commons  was 
the  recipient  of  an  LL.D.  degree  in  June 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  is  head  of  the  department  of  political 
economy. 

>88— Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton  of  Los  Ange- 
les was  elected  moderator  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
at  their  meeting  in  Seattle  June  25  to 
July  3. 

>9o,  >gi — Dr.  Warren  FI.  Wilson  and 
Senator  Seabury  C.  Mastick  were  speak- 
ers on  the  program  of  the  Fourteenth  An- 
nual American  Country  Life  Conference 
held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
August  17-20.  On  August  19  Juanita  B. 
Bates,  t’91,  entertained  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Mastick  (Agnes  Warner,  ’92)  and  Dr. 
Wilson  at  a luncheon  in  her  home  in 
Ithaca. 

>9I — Thomas  A.  Hopkins,  Commander 
of  the  Missouri  Council  of  Kadosh  No. 
1,  is  a member  of  the  group  in  charge 
of  Reunion  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Freema- 
sons of  the  Valley  of  St.  Louis,  Orient 
of  Missouri,  November  18-21. 

>92 — Arthur  B.  Wood  died  at  his  home 
in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on  July  30. 

>97 — Florence  M.  Fitch  and  Eleanor 
Newcomb,  '22,  spent  their  summer  vaca- 


tion touring  and  camping  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 

’98 — Kate  B.  Leonard  passed  away 
July  26  at  the  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin, 
following  an  operation.  Miss  Leonard 
had  from  her  college  days  made  a home 
for  her  father,  brother,  and  sister,  and  at 
times  assisted  in  the  College  library.  She 
was  active  in  religious  circles  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  was  clerk  of  the  First 
Church.  Her  sister,  Ella  Leonard,  sur- 
vives her. 

’98 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Schellbach 
(Luera  Woodruff)  visited  Zion  and 
Bryce  Canj'ons  in  Utah  and  the  north 
rim  of  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona,  this 
summer.  They  continue  their  residence 
at  1653  Fourth  st.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

’98,  ’97-  99 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C. 
Norris  (Hettie  Edith  Giles)  have  moved 
to  Oberlin  and  will  reside  at  266  N.  Pro- 
fessor st.  Mr.  Norris  had  been  teaching 
science  in  the  high  schools  of  the  central 
west  for  32  years  and  was  retired  on  a 
teacher’s  pension  under  the  laws  of  Illi- 
nois. 

c’03,  c’00-04 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L. 
Pierce  (Alma  A.  Fuller)  have  spent  the 
past  year  in  Vienna  and  in  European 
travel,  and  will  return  to  Grinnell  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  college  in  the 
fall.  Mr.  Pierce  is  president  of  the  Society 
of  Music  Teachers  of  Iowa  for  1930-32. 

’04,  ’04 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Angle 
(Myrna  Morrison)  have  moved  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Duluth,  Minn.,  where  Mr. 
Angle  is  associated  with  the  Minneapolis 
Power  and  Light  Co. 

’04 — Mrs.  Gail  Ridgway  Brown,  who 
continues  composing  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin, has  just  been  elected  a member  of 
the  League  of  American  Pen  Women. 
Mrs.  Brown,  College  ’04,  Conservatory 
’07,  and  wife  of  Sidney  Brown,  ’08,  is 
living  at  1025  Mountain  ave.,  Tucson, 
Ariz.  Mr.  Brown  is  professor  of  French 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  is  also 
a composer.  Two  of  Mrs.  Brown’s  com- 
positions were  sung  at  the  biennial  meet- 
ing of  the  League  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  June. 

’05 — The  Fairy  Phlox  and  Other  Verses, 
by  M.  Elizabeth  Rodhouse  Creglow,  was 
published  this  spring  by  Badger  of  Bos- 
ton. It  has  attractive  illustrations  by 
Velma  McCain,  and  has  received  favor- 
able reviews.  Mrs.  Creglow  is  still  head 
librarian  at  the  Veterans  Administration, 
Hines,  Cook  Co.,  111. 

’07 — Harley  L.  Lutz,  professor  of  pub- 
lic finance,  Princeton  University,  has 
been  named  a financial  consultant  in  the 
Government’s  national  survey  of  school 
finance.  The  survey,  begun  July  1,  will 
require  four  years  and  will  cost  approx- 
imately $350,000. 

’09 — John  Doane  of  New  York  City, 
visited  his  mother  and  sister  this  sum- 
mer in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  he  con- 
ducted classes  in  music.  Mr.  Doane  also 
gave  a concert  on  the  Cowles  memorial 
organ  in  the  Mission  Hills  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

’09 — The  Rev.  Lawrie  J.  Sharp  was 
chaplain  at  Lakeside  (O.)  Assembly 
during  the  Congregational  Christian 
Young  People’s  Conference  there  in  June. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


Cordiality 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


CORDIALITY — service  with  a smile  is  responsible  for  the  harmonious  relationship 
existing  between  the  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  and  its  customers. 

It  is  our  aim  to  give  our  patrons  every  service  and  every  accommodation  consistent 
with  sound  banking  principles — and  do  it  pleasantly. 

We  try  to  give  all  of  the  service  within  our  power  because  we  appreciate  our  cus- 
tomers’ business  and  confidence. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

“On  The  Corner ” 


NEW  BOOKS 


Yocom 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


We  have  on  hand  the  very  best  titles  of  the  new 
books. 


Alumni  Daughters  . . . 


We  are  featuring  this  year  the  $1.00  titles — there 
are  about  175  titles  of  the  very  best  publications  of 
recent  years. 


May  Find  Here 
Everything  Necessary 
To  A Wardrobe 


Lists  sent  on  application 


Dainty  Room  Furnishings 


A.  G.  Comings  and  Son 


37  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Yocom 
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c’i2 — John  L.  Conrad  is  the  new  head 
of  the  department  of  voice  at  DePauw 
University  School  of  Music.  Professor 
Conrad  was  on  the  faculty  of  Cornell 
College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  for  eleven 
years  and  has  had  wide  experience  in 
oratorio  and  in  the  concert  field.  The  last 
tivo  years  he  has  been  doing  post  grad- 
uate work  in  Germany,  France,  and 
America. 

1 12 — Alice  Barber  Lorenz  and  her  two 
children,  Ned  and  Sally,  were  awarded 
a scholarship  for  the  Institute  of  Euthen- 
ics  at  Vassar  College  this  summer. 

’ i2,  ’13 — Adele  Brown  of  Elyria,  O., 
and  Mercy  B.  Hooker  of  Chicago,  attend- 
ed summer  school  at  Bread  Loaf  School, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

'13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Swearin- 
gen (Sally  Smails)  announce  the  arrival 
of  a son,  Gerret  Van,  on  July  27,  in 
Chicago. 

’13 — The  Rev.  Philip  D.  Dutton,  pas- 
tor of  the  Christian  Church  at  Taiku, 
Shansi,  was  chairman  of  the  host  com- 
mittee at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North 
China  Mission  held  in  Taiku.  During 
the  past  year  in  addition  to  his  regular 
work  Mr.  Dutton  has  been  making  a sur- 
vey of  church  work  in  that  section  of 
Shansi. 

’i4-’i6 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Morris  Guide, 
169  Woodland  ave.,  Oberlin,  are  the  par- 
ents of  Barbara  Elizabeth,  born  May  30. 

’ 14--’  1 6 — Miriam  Grosh  received  the 
B.S.  degree  in  education  at  Western  Re- 
serve University  in  June  and  has  accept- 
ed the  position  of  librarian  at  Geneva 
College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

’15 — Edith  E.  Husted  has  returned  to 
resume  her  work  in  Kobe,  Japan,  after 
spending  the  past  year  in  Oberlin  study- 


E. A.  MILLER 

Special  Representative 
of  the 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
CO. 

241  Forest  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


INDIVIDUAL  ELEVATORS 
Ciias.  E.  Lewis 
1737  East  18th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Phone : Prospect  1795 


C.  E.  HAGEDORN 

Cement  Contractor 


Floor's — 8 idewa  lies — Driveways 


1511  Builders  Exchange  Bldg, 
(/level and,  Ohio 


ing  organ.  Her  address  is  59  Nakaya- 
mate-dori,  6-Chome,  Kobe. 

16  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Metier 
(Rossleene  Arnold)  are  the  parents  of 
Katharine  Jane,  born  June  26. 

’16 — Mr  .and  Mrs.  Theodore  L.  Preble 
(Elizabeth  Greene)  of  114  Winston  rd., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
second  son,  Roger  Henry,  on  June  6.  Mr. 
Preble  is  sales  manager  for  the  Stude- 
baker-Pierce  Arrow  Truck  Corporation. 

16,  c’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C. 
Judson  (Carol  Nickerson)  of  Sandusky, 
O.,  are  the  parents  of  a daughter,  born 
August  5. 

c’17 — Mrs.  Donald  Morrison  (Ruth  E. 
Schoeffel)  is  spending  the  year  studying 
in  Munich,  Germany. 

’17 — Norman  L.  Hill  is  the  author  of 
International  Administration,  published 
by  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1931.  Mr. 
Hill  is  associate  professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Sill  are 
the  parents  of  a second  son,  Winfield 
Maurice,  born  May  13.  Mr.  Sill  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 
of  Kent,  O. 

’18 — Dr.  Luman  H.  Tenney  was  mar- 
ried July  22  in  Frederick,  Md.,  to  Miss 
Kathryn  L.  Fahrney.  Edward  A.  Ten- 
ney,  ’23,  was  best  man.  During  the  past 
year  Dr.  Tenney  was  resident  physician 
at  Grant  Hospital,  Columbus,  O. 

’18 — Benjamin  L.  Pierce  of  Sandusky, 
O.,  finished  a law  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  last  June. 

’18 — The  Rev.  Wellington  Leininger 
and  Mrs.  Esther  Fisher  Leininger  have 
moved  to  Chagrin  Falls,  O.,  where  Mr. 
Leininger  has  accepted  a charge  at  the 
Federated  Church,  after  eight  years  at 
the  Mayflower  Congregational  Church  at 
Mansfield,  O. 

’18 — Margaret  R.  Schauffler  received 
the  Master’s  degree  in  art  at  Western 
Reserve  in  June.  Miss  Schauffler  contin- 
ues as  assistant  professor  of  fine  arts  in 
Oberlin. 

’19 — Ruth  C.  Cowles  has  returned  to 
this  country  from  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  where  she  has  been  doing  med- 
ical and  public  health  work  under  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Miss  Cowles  is  visit- 
ing her  mother,  Mrs.  Amy  Bridgman 
Cowles,  ’88,  at  914  N.  Electric  ave.,  Al- 
hambra, Calif. 

’20,  ’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  T. 
Hall  (Mary  Louise  Finch)  are  the  par- 
ents of  a son,  Howard  Lowell,  born  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  July  14.  Mr.  Hall 
is  a professor  in  the  Law  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

’20 — Mrs.  Helen  Rice  Fackler,  who  is 
studying  for  the  Master’s  degree  in  the 
department  of  principles  of  education  at 
Ohio  State  University,  was  initiated  into 
Pi  Lambda  Theta  at  the  August  meeting. 
This  is  a national  honorary  educational 
fraternity  for  women. 

>20 — Marian  L.  Treat  spent  the  sum- 
mer visiting  nine  European  countries. 
She  will  teach  physical  education  again 
this  year  in  Technical  High  School, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

»20-’22— Ethel  Lotze  became  the  bride 
of  Wick  V.  Pierson  on  July  15  in 
Girard,  O. 

’21 The  class  of  ’21  voted  $50  to  be 

sent  from  their  treasury  to  Raymond 
Mover  to  further  his  experimental  work 


in  agriculture  at  the  Oberlin-Shansi 
Schools  in  Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 

’21,  ’18 — John  T.  Salter  is  making  a 
study  of  ward  politics  in  Philadelphia  as 
a holder  of  a fellowship  from  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Hayden  Salter  and  their  four  children 
are  residing  at  70  S.  Cedar  ave.,  Oberlin, 
for  the  year. 

’21,  ’21 — Alice  Spaulding  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Andrews 
(Alice  Lockwood)  July  25.  The  An- 
drews live  at  631  W.  152nd  st.,  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Andrews  is  with  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

’21 — Glenn  H.  Benton  has  changed  his 
address  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  614  S. 
Clinton  st.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

’2i-’23 — Ruth  A.  Risk  was  married  on 
June  27  to  Maxwell  R.  Kelso  in  North 
Olmsted,  O. 

ex-’22 — Mrs.  Margaret  Fauver  Carll 
is  living  at  1700  28th  st.,  Rock  Island, 
111.  She  has  two  boys,  aged  three  and 
five. 

’22 — Mrs.  Janet  Martindale  Murbach 
of  Eastern  State  Teachers  College,  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  and  her  6-year-old  daughter, 
Jeanne,  have  sailed  for  France,  where 
Mrs.  Murbach  wil  continue  her  study 
for  the  Doctor’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Paris. 

’22 — Elizabeth  F.  Cushman,  who  has 
been  home  on  furlough  from  China  this 
year,  was  married  June  24  to  Guy  The- 
lin  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  and  Foochow, 
China.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thelin  sailed  for 
China  August  21.  Their  address  for  the 
next  seven  years  will  be  Foochow  Union 
High  School,  Foochow,  China. 

t’22-’23 — The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
P.  Hieb  and  baby  son  returned  from  Shol- 
apur,  India,  to  America  for  a year’s  fur- 
lough in  September.  Mr.  Hieb  first  went 
out  to  Ceylon  in  1925  under  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

’23 — On  September  10  Doris  Savage 
was  married  in  Oberlin  to  Ray  A.  Ride, 
football  coach  at  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland. 

’23,  ’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Ainsworth  (Sylvia  Bullock),  1433  25th 
ave.,  Moline,  III.,  announce  the  arival 
of  a daughter,  Eleanor,  on  March  15. 

’23,  ’24 — Donald  E.  Webster  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  Mabel  Whaley 
Webster,  and  Emily  Jane,  ’51,  and  De- 
borah Ruth,  ’52,  when  he  left  in  August 
for  Izmir,  Turkey,  where  he  will  teach 
in  International  College. 

’24 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Pope 
(Esther  Johnson)  of  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  a 
son,  Daniel  Loring,  on  March  4. 

’24 — Seymour  A.  Slater  was  married  to 
Miss  Nelle  M.  Ringler  of  Cleveland  last 
July. 

’24,  ’24 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Donold  Han- 
awalt  (Lenore  Smith)  announce  the  birth 
of  a son,  Philip  Courtland,  on  August 
25.  Dr.  Hanawalt  has  taken  a position 
as  physicist  for  industrial  research  with 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company  at  Midland, 
Mich. 

’25 — Oscar  E.  Hubbard  has  accepted  the 
position  of  resident  in  psychiatry  in  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Hubbard  is  also  instructor  in  psychiatry 
in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University 
of  Rochester.  Last  year  he  completed 
his  interneship  in  Church  Home  and  In- 
firmary, Baltimore,  Md. 


CENTURY  CEMENT 

WATERPROOFED  FOR  MASONRY 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 
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THEOLOGICAL  DORMITORY 
SWIMMING  POOL  BUILDING 

Specifications  — One  part  Century  Cement  to  3 parts  clean, 
sharp  sand  (no  lime). 

Century  Cement  Corporation 

General  Offices 
22  East  40th  St. 

Mill  and  Mine,  Rosendale,  N.  Y.  New  lrork  City 
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Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 

Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours  — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107 ; Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Building 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR,  R,  C.  BEATTY 

DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  PAUL  C. 

COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St. 

Telephone  285 

LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty  Years 


25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  C.  Smith 
are  at  Harvard  University,  where  Mr. 
Smith  is  working  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
political  science.  During  the  past  hve 
years  Mr.  Smith  has  been  teaching  in 
Honolulu.  Address:  13  Howland  st., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

’25 — Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Parmelee  (Ruth 
Carson)  has  a second  daughter,  Alice 
May,  born  the  first  of  May  in  Kent,  O. 

’25 — Announcement  was  recently  made 
of  the  engagement  of  Erwin  N.  Griswold 
and  Miss  Harriet  Ford,  daughter  of 
Harry  A.  Ford,  ’98,  and  Stella  Taber 
Ford,  c’95-’99.  Miss  Ford  is  a graduate 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
and  of  the  Columbia  New  York  Library 
School.  Mr.  Griswold  is  Assistant  to  the 
Solicitor  General  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  is  expected  the  marriage  will  take 
place  around  the  Christmas  holidays. 

’25 — Mrs.  Marie  Hahn  Baker  has  re- 
turned to  live  at  900  W.  Third  st.,  Mus- 
catine, Iowa,  after  her  father’s  sudden 
death,  where  she  is  assisting  in  the  whole- 
sale fruit  and  vegetable  business  which 
he  left. 

’25 — Lysle  K.  Butler,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education,  attended 
summer  school  at  Columbia  University 
this  summer. 

’25-29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W. 
Shaw  (Frances  Dean)  announce  the  birth 
of  a son,  Garreth  Dean,  on  March  16. 

’2  6,  c’25 — Frank  and  Marion  Roth 
deVyver  have  a daughter,  Virginia  Har- 
riet, born  July  30.  The  deVyvers  live 
at  23  Linden  Lane,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

’26 — Harry  M.  Zekind  was  married 
September  2 to  Miss  Helen  Carter  of 
Cincinnati,  a graduate  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music.  Mrs.  Zekind  accom- 
panies and  does  concert  work.  She  has 
done  considerable  broadcasting  and  is  at 
present  entertaining  audiences  over  sta- 
tion WFBE.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zekind  are 
at  home  at  1753  Taft  rd.,  Cincinnati. 

'2  6 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weston  T.  Bud- 
dington  (Ruth  Bliss)  are  located  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  where  Dr.  Buddington  is  con- 
nected with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital. 
Address:  201  Third  st.,  Newport. 

’ 26 — Dorothy  L.  Laing  was  married 
July  29  to  Charles  H.  Wunderlich,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
They  will  live  in  Donora,  Pa.,  where 
Mr.  Wunderlich  is  physical  instructor 
in  the  high  school. 

’26 — Anginette  Hines,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Hines  (Anginette 
Hemingway,  ’93),  was  married  on  July 
3 at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  to  Arthur  R.  C. 
Hatch  of  Winnepeg,  Canada.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hatch  are  at  home  at  241  Brady, 
Apt.  201,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

’26,  ’27 — On  August  17  Miriam  Aileen 
was  born  to  Professor  Paul  M.  Titus  and 
Catherine  Cameron  Titus  of  14  Murray 
Place,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

’26,  ’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  R.  Fer- 
guson (Esther  P.  Tappc)  announce  the 
arrival  of  a son,  Charles  Wynne,  born 
June  29. 

’26-’28 — Esther  B.  Wilson  was  married 
on  July  11  to  Lyman  D.  Smith.  Ruth 
Wilson,  ’27,  sister  of  the  bride,  acted  as 
maid  of  honor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  will 
make  their  home  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

’27 — Edwin  O.  Niver  graduated  from 
Western  Reserve  Medical  College  with 
the  class  of  1931*  passed  his  state  exam- 
ination, and  is  now  in  Charity  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  as  an  interne. 


’27,  ’27 — The  marriage  of  Helen  D. 
Beck  to  Edwin  A.  Howe  took  place  at 
Shaker  Heights,  O.,  on  August  27. 

’27 — Frances  M.  Flower  is  doing  child 
welfare  work  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Children’s  Bureau  and 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  Miss  Flower  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Children’s  Service 
Bureau  and  S.  P.  C.  C.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

’27 — The  marriage  of  Millicent  O. 
Bate  to  Jack  C.  Miller  took  place  August 
4 in  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

’27,  ’27 — Robert  E.  Ballard  is  serving 
as  interne  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in 
Cleveland,  and  Paul  Williams  is  doing 
likewise  at  Youngstown  City  Hospital, 
Youngstown,  O. 

’27 — The  engagement  of  Laura  Erf  to 
Franklin  D.  Gray  of  Minneapolis,  was 
recently  announced.  Mr.  Gray,  an  at- 
torney, is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  ’25,  and  of  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, where  he  received  degrees  of  B.A. 
and  B.D.L. 

c’27 — Gertrude  E.  Maerkle  became 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Scott  early  this  fall. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  reside  at  702  Tiffin 
ave.,  Findlay,  O. 

’27 — The  engagement  of  Ruth  Nichols 
to  Edward  Capps,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 
in  the  Fine  Arts  department,  Oberlin, 
was  recently  announced. 

’27-’3o — Beatrice  Behr  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Robert  J.  Wheeler  Septem- 
ber 6 in  Oberlin.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  a 
position  with  the  Kroger  Company  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  couple  are  living  for 
the  present  at  132  Elm  st.,  Oberlin. 

’28,  ’26 — Nina  K.  Baldwin  and  Robert 
M.  Duncan  were  married  in  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  September  9 by  the  Rev. 
Paul  L.  Carpenter,  ’26.  Harold  B.  In- 
galls, also  ’26,  was  best  man.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Duncan  will  be  located  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  where  Mr.  Duncan  will  teach 
Spanish  and  work  toward  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree. 

’28 — Albert  Roden  attended  the  sum- 
mer sessions  of  the  Hague  Academy  of 
International  Law  again  this  year  and 
was  able  to  visit  several  sessions  of  the 
Institute  de  Droit  International  at  Cam- 
bridge. This  fall  Mr.  Roden  hopes  to 
complete  a special  thesis  for  the  Doc- 
tor’s degree  at  the  University  of  Brus- 
sels. 

’28 — Clarmont  P.  Doane  and  Miss  Janie 
D.  Adams  were  married  July  8 in 
Fresno,  Calif. 

’28 — Sarah  J.  Jones  is  director  of  ap- 
plied art  in  the  public  schools  of  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  where  she  will  have  entire 
supervision  of  the  practical  and  indus- 
trial art  in  the  14  schools  of  the  city. 
Miss  Jones  received  the  Master’s  degree 
from  Columbia  University  in  June. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Endriss 
(Katherine  Zinninger)  are  the  proud 
parents  of  Paul  William  Endriss,  Jr., 
born  July  19  in  West  Bend,  Wise. 

’28 — The  marriage  of  Sarah  Louise 
Lewis  to  W.  Russell  Lowe  of  Cleveland 
occurred  August  22. 

’28 — Professor  and  Mrs.  Percy  T.  Fenn 
(Caroline  Kimball)  are  the  parents  of  a 
son  born  August  31  in  Oberlin. 

’28 — Mary  Huang  has  been  appointed 
the  first  dean  of  women  of  the  College 
of  Commerce,  National  Central  Univer- 
sity, Kiangwan  rd.,  Shanghai,  China. 
She  is  also  teaching  English  in  the  Col- 
lege. 


JOHN  HANCOCK  SERIES 


If  you  are  not  here  to  see  them 
through  College 

We  have  a plan  which  will  make 
possible  the  completing  of  your 
children’s  education. 

new  John  Hancock  Family  Income 
Provision,  which  can  be  applied  to  old  or  new  standard  John  Hancock  Life  or 
Endowment  policies  of  $5000  or  more,  guarantees  your  family,  if  you  are  not 
here  to  see  them  through,  an  annual  income  of  12  percent  of  the  amount  of  your 
life  insurance  until  the  children  are  of  age.  Then  the  full  amount  of  the  life  insur- 
ance is  paid  to  your  estate  or  beneficiary. 

This  Family  Income  Provision  is  available  under  three  plans:  the  20-year 
plan,  where  the  children  are  very  young;  the  15-year  plan,  where  they  are  older 
and  their  period  of  dependency  shorter;  the  10-year  plan,  where  the  children  have 
reached  their  “teens”  and  a still  shorter  period  of  family  income  will  be  needed. 

Talk  to  a John  Hancock  representative  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  for  our 
descriptive  booklet,  “Income  for  tbe  Family,”  to  assist  you  in  selecting  the  plan 
which  is  best  adapted  to  your  family  needs. 


of  Boston.  Massachusetts 


A.G. 


John  Hancock  Inquiry  Bureau,  197  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  your  booklet,  “Income  for  the  Family.” 

Name 

Address  

OVER  SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 
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The  Best  in  Drugs 
PHONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 


Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostwitch  Eats 

OHLY’S 

“on  the  corner” 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


RICE  STUDIO 

Hi-O-Hi  Photographers 
Since  1894 

37  Years  of  Knowing  Plow 


BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 
15  North  Main  St. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


VARSITY  LUNCH 
The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni. 

35  West  College  Street 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E. 

HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE 

JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 

on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St. 

Oberlin 

DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  '01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


^ ’28,  28 — Conna  E.  Bell  and  Carroll 

K.  Shaw  were  married  August  29  in  the 
First  Church,  Oberlin.  A number  of 
Oberlin  friends  attended  the  ceremony. 
Mr.  Shaw  will  this  year  complete  his 
work  for  a Doctor’s  degree  in  political 
science  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

28 — John  Fox  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  V.  Carroll  of  Springfield,  O.,  July 
31  by  Dean  Edward  F.  Bosworth  in  his 
garden  at  Oberlin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox 
are  lixing  at  1516  141st  st.,  Indiana  Har- 
bor, Ind.  Mr.  Fox  continues  teaching  in 
the  high  school  there. 

’28 — Gordon  Hughes  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  June.  Fie  now 
holds  a special  research  instructorship  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  is  making  a study  this  fall  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  of  a new 
physical  analytical  method  there.  Ad- 
dress: 208  N.  Romine,  Urbana,  111. 

’28 — Eleanor  A.  Barnard  studied  at 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111., 
during  the  summer.  She  returns  to  Bluff- 
ton,  O.,  to  resume  her  teaching  as  head 
of  the  music  department  in  the  schools 
there. 

’28 — Among  those  at  Western  Reserve 
Medical  School  who  are  hard  at  work 
on  their  eleven-month  senior  year  are 
Guy  FI.  Williams,  Robert  H.  Floecker, 
and  John  E.  Longnecker. 

c’28,  c’31 — William  D.  Allen,  Jr.,  as- 
sisted by  sister,  Nellie  C.  Allen,  present- 
ed a piano  recital  August  3 in  the  Bethel 
A.  M.  E.  Church  of  Portland,  Ore. 

ex-’29 — Robert  E.  Tewksbury  graduated 
from  Purdue  University  last  June,  where 
he  was  a member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta 
and  during  the  past  two  years  was  a 
member  of  the  University  debating  team. 
He  is  associated  with  the  Knightstown 
Hatcherv,  Knightstown,  Ind. 

’29 — Barbara  Neikirk  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Kenneth  Lonq:  of  Cleveland 
on  August  23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  plan 
to  continue  their  wrork  with  the  Flarshay 
Chemical  Company  of  Cleveland. 

’29 — Catharine  Shimer.  for  the  past 
two  years  at  the  Jersey  City  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
has  become  executive  of  the  Girl  Re- 
serve department  of  the  Passaic,  N.  J., 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

’29,  ex-’28 — Geraldine  Hopkins  and 

Deane  O.  Flubbard  were  married  on 
Julv  18  in  Lakewood,  O.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hubbard  are  living  at  214  Oak  st.,  Ober- 
lin. 

’29 — Elizabeth  R.  Foley  will  have  a 
fellowship  another  year  at  Brvn  Mawr. 
In  addition  to  her  studies  she  has  found 
time  to  become  archery  champion  of  the 
school  and  vice-president  of  the  Gradu- 
ate club.  Miss  Foley  spent  the  past  sum- 
mer doing  research  work  in  New  York. 

’29— The  marriage  of  Hanabel  Jewett 
to  Harry  F.  Davis  of  Cleveland,  occurred 
September  12.  Several  Oberlin  alumni 
were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

’29 — Edward  S.  Treat,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  Kayseri-Talas,  Turkey,  has 
been  commissioned  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment to  write  a text  book  on  English. 

’29— Faith  Peirce  is  teaching  French 
in  the  Old  Trail  School,  a private  school, 
in  Akron,  O. 

’29,  ’29 — The  marriage  of  Eugenia 

Tves  to  Jack  W.  Schaefer  took  place  Au- 
gust 26  in  Stepney,  Conn.  Mr.  and.  Mrs. 
Schaefer’s  address  for  the  year  will  be 
Box  G,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


’29 — Eula  J.  Graves  is  teaching  this 
year  in  Mineral  Ridge,  O.,  where  she  is 
‘‘instructing  the  youth”  in  English  litera- 
ture, French,  and  geography. 

’29 — The  marriage  of  Helen  C.  Adams 
to  George  E.  Boothe  was  solemnized 
June  27  in  Highland  Park,  Mich.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boothe  are  at  home  at  1356 
Pearson  ave.,  Ferndale,  Mich. 

’29,  ’29 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Townsend  Lodge  (Edith  Bennett)  a daugh- 
ter, Ann,  on  July  22.  While  Mr.  Lodge 
is  studying  at  Ohio  State  University  this 
year,  Mrs.  Lodge  and  daughter  will  re- 
side with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Ben- 
nett, Professor  of  Pianoforte,  at  171  W- 
College  st.,  Oberlin. 

’29 — William  B.  Tucker  was  operated 
on  last  June  in  Chicago  for  residual 
paralysis  in  the  right  foot  from  an  old 
attack  of  infantile  paralysis.  The  opera- 
tion was  a stabilization  of  the  foot  and 
promises  to  be  very  successful. 

’29 — Mildred  Sibley  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Frederick  C.  Danforth  ol 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  at  a double  ceremony 
when  her  twin  sister,  Marjorie,  was  also 
married  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  August. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth  will  make  their 
home  in  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

’29,  ’30 — The  marriage  of  Stella  I. 
Mallory  and  Charles  P.  Dickerman  was 
solemnized  at  Oberlin  August  24.  Many 
Oberlin  friends  of  the  couple  were  in 
attendance. 

ex-’3o,  ’29 — Theda  Chapman  and  Ralph 
E.  Ellsworth  were  married  in  Oberlin 
on  August  25. 

ex-’3o — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bissell, 
Jr.  (Mary  Dingee)  and  Anne  Bissell, 
14  months’  old,  are  living  at  901  Mcln- 
doe  st.,  Wausau,  Wise. 

’30 — Mary  S.  Chalmers  received  the 

M. A.  at  Northwestern  University  in 
June,  and  has  the  position  of  instructor 
in  German  at  Bryn  Mawr  . 

’30 — Martha  E.  Rugh  is  doing  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  personnel  work  at  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, Chicago,  111. 

’30 — Kenneth  W.  Miller  has  become 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Providence 
Community  Fund,  Providence,  R.  F Ad- 
dress: Providence  Community  Fund,  100 

N.  Main  st. 

’30 — Edith  M.  Flarshey  was  married 
to  I.  Carson  Y'oung,  a graduate  of  Iowa 
University  in  ’29,  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Chapel  June  ir.  Mr.  Young  holds 
an  assistantship  in  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  the  coming 
year.  Address:  1112A,  Apt.  B,  Yonge 
st.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

’30 — Kathleen  C.  Beard  is  teaching  mu- 
sic in  a girls’  school,  Logan  Academy, 
located  in  the  mountains  of  northern 
Utah.  Address:  Logan  Academy,  Lo- 

gan, Utah. 

’30 — The  marriage  of  Margaret  W. 
Palmer  to  Chester  B.  Fisk  was  solemnized 
in  Desbarats,  Ontario.  Francis  W.  Flub- 
bard,  ’30,  attended  the  bride. 

c’30 — Walter  M.  Sells  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Kathryn  D.  Cooley  of 
Oberlin  on  August  4.  Mr.  Sells  has 
charge  of  the  high  school  hand  and  or- 
chestra in  Fremont,  O.,  where  they  will 
make  their  home. 

’30 — Allan  G.  Watkins  is  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  biology  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, where  he  expects  to  he  for  the  next 
two  years.  Address:  1542  Calhoun  st., 
New  Orleans,  La. 


announcing  a new  travel  service  for  alumni 

Convenient  and  Enjoyable  Travel  Assured  by  the  Appointment  of  the  American  Express 
Company  as  the  Official  Travel  Bureau  of  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni 


Whether,  for  you,  a trip  is  a regular  event 
or  an  occasional  holiday— whether  you  circle 
the  globe  or  merely  “week-end” — whether 
you  travel  for  educational  reasons  or  for 
pleasure  — the  American  Express  facilities 
which  are  now  available  to  alumni  will  make 
your  travels  more  carefree  and  enjoyable! 

You  will  find  travel  under  the  auspices  of  this  well- 
known,  world-wide  organization  free  from  worry  and 
detail — bothersome  arrangements  will  have  been  made 
in  advance  for  you — ’you  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  and 
treated  as  an  honored  guest  everywhere  you  go . 

Complete  Service  Offered! 

The  99  American  Express  offices  in  all  the  important 
cities  in  the  world  are  your  business  and  social  head- 
quarters. There  you  will  meet  your  friends,  receive  yout 
mail,  cables  and  radio  messages ; and  there  experienced 
and  courteous  travel  men  will  map  your  itinerary,  ar- 
range for  your  sightseeing  trips  and  reserve  your  ac- 
commodations on  boats,  railways  and  airplanes.  The 
Company’s  190  uniformed  interpreters  stationed  at  piers, 
depots  and  frontier  points  will  lend  you  necessary  as- 
sistance and  guide  you  through  the  customs.  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques  will  protect  and  insure  your 
travel  funds. 

Special  Alumni  Tours  Planned 

The  lure  of  travel  on  our  beautiful,  intensely  interesting 
little  planet  is  almost  universal,  but  travel  has  an  especial 
appeal  to  college  men  and  women  for  cultural  reasons, 
because  it  is  the  most  enjoyable  and  beneficial  form  of 
adult  education.  The  American  Express  Company  is 
studying  the  travel  preferences  of  alumni  and  plans  to 
offer  special  tours  and  to  form  groups  which  will  have 
certain  educational,  research  and  artistic  goals.  You  will 
be  acquainted  with  these  special  offerings  through  these 
pages  in  the  future. 

Independent  Travel  Arranged 

You  may  wish  to  travel  independently  or  with  your  own 
friends,  following  an  itinerary  of  your  own  choice.  Ex- 
perienced travel  men  of  the  American  Express  Company 
will  route  a trip  for  you  according  to  your  own  ideas  of 
where  you  wish  to  go,  for  how  long  and  how  much  you 
wish  to  spend.  All  your  plans  will  then  be  made  in 
advance  and  your  pathway  smoothed  for  you. 

Agents  For  Travel — Everywhere 

The  American  Express  Company  can  procure  steamship, 
rail  and  air  passage  for  you,  at  regular  tariff  rates,  no 
matter  where  you  may  wish  to  travel.  The  Company  is 
also  an  agent  for  all  approved  cruises  and  tours  being  of- 
fered for  the  coming  winter  travel  season.  Although  it  is 
still  early,  wise  travelers  are  already  making  their  book- 
ings and  taking  advantage  of  the  better  accommodations. 
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WINTER  CRUISES 
West  Indies  Cruises 

Tropical  scenic  beauty — eternal  golden  sum- 
mer— historic  interest — make  these  verdant 
isles  of  the  Caribbean  ideal  destinations  for 
a winter  holiday.  Winter  cold,  worries  and 
routine  are  forgotten  with  every  stride  of  the  steamer 
southward.  There  are  many  West  Indies  Cruises  from 
among  which  you  can  choose  what  will  best  suit  your 
plans.  Their  durations  vary  from  10  days  to  a month, 
and  the  cost  is  from  $100  up.  The  luxurious  ships  used 
are  perfect  for  pleasure  cruising,  and  the  visits  ashore 
have  been  carefully  planned. 

A 10-day  West  Indies  Cruise  is  ideal  for  the  Christ- 
mas Holidays!  A short  vacation  that 
can  include  the  children! 

“Around  the  World” 

The  splendid  S.S.  VOLENDAM  will  sail  to  the  great 
Antarctic  continent  in  her  globe-circling  this  winter,  the 
first  cruise  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  explorers  Amund- 
sen and  Byrd,  visiting  the  Ross  Sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Whales.  A Pioneer  Cruise,  sailing  31,000  inspiring  miles 
in  its  swing  around  the  planet.  Leaving  New  York 
December  19,  returning  April  IS.  Minimum  price,  $2500. 

“Mediterranean  Cruise” 

The  S.S.  ROTTERDAM,  famous  cruising  liner,  will 
sail  on  February  6,  1932,  to  visit  the  fascinating,  ancient 
lands  that  embrace  the  blue  Mediterranean,  returning  to 
New  York  on  April  16.  The  itinerary  includes  Madeira, 
Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Malta,  Rhodes,  Cyprus, 
Messina,  Greece,  Istanbul,  the  Holy  Land,  Port  Said, 
Cairo,  Kotor  on  the  Dalmatian  Coast,  Venice,  Naples, 
Monte  Carlo  and  Nice.  Minimum  rate,  $900. 

“Around  South  America” 

The  palatial  vessels,  the  SANTA  BARBARA  and 
SOUTHERN  CROSS,  will  be  used  on  the  interesting 
cruise-tour  of  South  America  which  will  leave  the 
blustery  north  on  February  13,  1932,  to  visit  the  sunny 
Latin  lands  below  the  Equator : Panama  Canal,  Peru, 
Chile,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Brazil  and  Bermuda,  return- 
ing April  26.  Minimum  cost,  $1695. 

Cruises  and  tours  to  Mexico,  Bermuda  and  Hawaii 
can  also  be  arranged. 

The  Coupon  Brings  Information 

If  any  of  the  cruises  mentioned  here  interest  you,  or  if 
you  have  any  other  trip  in  mind  and  would  like  informa- 
tion about  it,  please  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  printed 
below  for  your  convenience. 

Early  Bookings  Are  Advisable.  Plan  Now  for  This 
Winter’s  Vacation!  The  American  Express 
Is  Ready  to  Serve  You  in  This  and  Any 
Other  Travel  Requirement. 


American  Express  Intercollegiate  Travel  Extension  Service,  65  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : I am  interested  in  the  trip  checked.  Please  send  me  information  and  literature.  34 

□ Around  the  World □ Florida,  California 

□ Mediterranean  Cruise  □ Mexico,  Bermuda,  Hawaii 

□ South  America  Cruise-Tour □ Europe  for  next  summer 

□ West  Indies  Cruise,  sailing  about □ Any  other  trip 

Name 

Address 


THE  SCENES  OF  A LIFETIME  ARE  HERE 


IT'S  JUST  a Cl  eveland  Trust  pass  hook 
tucked  under  the  clock,  yet  the  whole 
future  is  written  on  its  pages.  What  will  it 
he  called  upon  to  do  five  or  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  today?  *1  Let’s  read  the  future. 
Here  are  the'  first  pages  with  deposits — -small 
perhaps,  but  made  regularly,  and  increasing 
in  size  as  the  years  roll  on.  Here 
on  this  page  is  the  baby  that  may 
come  some  day.  Here  a house 
looms  through  — the  home  that  was 
dreamed  of  for  years  and  bought 
through  our  real  estate  loan  de- 


partment. II  Bonds,  another  baby,  an  in- 
terest in  some  business — all  these  are  in  the 
pages  of  the  hook.  11  Perhaps  the  hook 
may  show  fires,  illness,  catastrophe.  Their 
forms  are  indistinct  on  the  page  but 
it’s  a comforting  thought  to  know  the 
money  is  there  to  take  care  of  expenses. 

II  No  matter  what  the  future  holds — 
your  savings  account  will  prove  a 
friend  in  need.  If  What  does  your 
pass  book  say  of  your  future?  How 
well  will  it  take  care  of  you  five 
or  ten  or  twenty  years  from  today? 


The  new  tax  on  intangibles  will  not  be  charged  against  your 
deposits  here  but  will  be  absorbed  by  this  bank  for  1932. 

Cleveland  Crust 

Resources  over  $300,000,000.00 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System  Member  Cleveland  Clearing  House  Association 


Aids  You  Every  Step  on  the  Way  to  Financial  Independence 


